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SINGER'S CONTRACT 
NOT INVALIDATED 
BY “WAR CLAUSE” 


Claim of Wilhe m Beck Agains 
the Old Chicago Grand Opera 
Company Allowed in Bank- 
ruptcy Court—Precedent Estab- 
lished That May Affect Other 
Singers Who Signed Contracts 
in Chicago for the Séason of 
1914-15 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Rallway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug. 10, 1916. 


NE of the “war clause” claims 
against the bankrupt Chicago 
Grand Opera Company has been allowed, 
and dividends paid on it, although the 
company had announced that no claim- 
ants whose contracts contained the “war 
clause” held valid claims’ against . the 
company. The claim allowed is that of 
Wilhelm Beck, baritone, for $2,675. 
When the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany went bankrupt in March, 1915, 
there were 235 creditors, according to 
the schedule filed: Only thirty-four of 


the claims were filed in the bankrurt 
court, and nine of these came under 
the “war clause,” which read as follows: 

“Furthermore, the company has the 
right to abrogate the contract in case of 
fire or destruction of the theater, in case 
of war or epidemic or of the closing oi 
the theater by the authorities.” 

Manager Bernhard Ulrich claimed 
that this clause gave the company the 
right to abrogate the contracts of all 
artists who had signed contracts for the 
season of 1914-15, which was canceled 
in August, 1914, when the war broke 
out. The petition in bankruptcy set 
forth ten pages of names of oDera sing- 
ers and by each artist’s name was the 
legend: “Claim under contract in dis- 
pute.” 

The only artists who filed claims 
which will now probably be allowed fol- 
lowing the precedent set in Wilhelm 
Beck’s case, are: Heinrich Hensel, 
$8,325; Edyth Walker, $40,800; Gus- 
tave Brecher, conductor, $4,550; Nina 
Morgana, $1,200; Marta Dorda, 
$3,999.99; Hans Beckstein, $12,600; Al- 
len Hinckley (forty performances and 
traveling expenses between Hamburg 
and New York), $10,027.20; Maria Bar- 
rientos, $19,424.09. 

Singers who did not file claims include 
Maria Kousnezoff, Louise Edvina, Rosa 
Raisa, Alice Zeppelli, Irene Jonani, Dora 
De Phillippe, Conchita Supervia, Frances 
Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Julia Claussen, Louise 
Berat, Cyrena Van Gordon, Lucien Mura- 
tore, Francesco Daddi, Allesandro Bonci, 
Amedeo Bassi, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Vanni Marcoux, Mario Sammarco, Titta 
Ruffo, Clarence Whitehill, Gustav Huber- 
deau, Henri Scott, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Constantin Nicolay. 

Five claims have been paid in full 
by H. F. McCormick and the Chicago 
Opera Association, successor to the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. These five 
are the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York (for scenery for the “Ring” 
operas), $7,500; the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of Philadelphia (commission 
on program advertising), $1,426; R. A. 
Pick (program commissions), $400; 
Frank Parmelee Company (hauling), 
$162.97; Harmegnies & Howell (print- 
ing), $14.70. 

Dividends have been paid on only nine- 
teen of the claims. Two dividends were 
declared, one of 12% per cent and one 
of 5 per cent. The total amount paid in 
dividends is $47,056.65, of which H. F. 
McCormick received as dividend on his 
claim $45,749.24, leaving on the other 
eighteen claims only $1,307.41. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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ROYAL DADMUN 


Gifted American Baritone Who, as Soloist on the Spring Tour ‘of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and in Recital and Oratorio, Has Won a 
Notable Place (See Page 2) 





OUR STUDENTS ABROAD FEEL LACK OF FUNDS 





Being Driven Home from Germany 
by Financial Stress, Says 
Edwin Hughes 


Edwin Hughes, the noted pianist, who 
for the last four years has been living in 
Munich, where he has had a large class 


of pupils and has been appearing in con- 
certs, arrived in New York on Wednes- 
day of last week aboard the Oscar II. 
He will establish himself in New York 
and spend the forthcoming musical sea- 
son in this country. 

“Theatrical and concert performances 
have had an exceptionally large attend- 
ance this last season in the leading Ger- 
man cities,” said Mr. Hughes, to a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. “While 
there have not been as many concerts 
as there were before the war, those that 


Dntered at the Post Office at New York, 


are given are better attended. In my 
own case I was decidedly successful with 
several tours that took me through all 
the leading German cities. In Nurem- 
burg I played with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra for the fourth consecutive 
year. 

“Nearly all of the American musical 
students in Germany are being driven 
away because it is impossible for them 
to secure funds from home. All money 
orders are being held up by the English 
authorities and the result has been that 
those students who had no independent 
income abroad or had no arrangement 
with the banks of nearby neutral coun- 
tries have had to return to this country.” 

Mr. Hughes has occupied a position 
of prominence abroad as a representative 
of the Leschetizky school of piano play- 
ing. He was for several years promi- 
nent in the musical life of Detroit and at 
one time lived in Washington. 
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$100,000 BEQUEST 
FOR CONSERVATORY 
IN JORDAN’S WILL 


This Amount, Left by Late Pres- 
ident of New England School, 
Was His Only Public Gift, the 
Remainder of the Estate Going 
to His Family — Part of the 
Amount to Be Used in Reduc- 
ing the Mortgage on the In- 
stitution — His Collection of 
Pictures to Go to Fine Arts 
Museum After Widow’s Death 


OSTON, Aug. 12.—The will of the 

late Eben D. Jordan, who died from 
a paralytic stroke at his summer resi- 
dence, Manchester, Mass., Aug. 1, has de- 
creed the substantial sum of $100,000 to 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, of which Mr. Jordan was presi- 
dent. This gift was Mr. Jordan’s only 
public bequest, the remainder of his 
estate being left to his family. It is 
understood that part of the amount will 
be used toward the reduction of the mort- 
gage on the Conservatory. 

This is possibly the largest bequest 
ever made to a music school in the 
United States. The rest of the estate 
will go to Mr. Jordan’s family. After 
reciting special bequests of household 
goods and the like, the will provides that 
the residue of the estate is to be di- 
vided into three equal parts, one of which 
is to go to the son, Robert Jordan; an- 
other to be held in trust for the widow, 
and the third to be held in trust for his 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Jordan Robinson 
of New York. 

To the widow is also left the use for 
life of all pictures, which, after her 
death, are to be divided equally between 
the son and daughter, and which, in case 
they have no issue, shall go to the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, to be known 
as the Jordan collection. 

The bequest of $100,000 is not Mr. 
Jordan’s first gift to the New England 
Conservatory, of which he was the presi- 
dent. In 1902 he presented to the school 
a handsome pipe organ at a cost cf 
$12,000. In addition, he _ subscribed 
$50,000, the amount which was then need- 
ed to finish the new conservatory build- 
ing. As a recognition of his generosity, 
the Conservatory trustees named the con- 
cert auditorium Jordan Hall. The hall 
was dedicated in 1903, the year in which 
Mr. Jordan was honored with the presi- 
dency. 





Bracale’s Pacific Coast Opera Season 
Said to Be Abandoned 

According to a report which received 
considerable credence in New York this 
week the opera season planned by Im- 
presario Bracale for the Pacific coast this 
fall has been abandoned. Mr. Bracale’s 
company will go to Havana as originally 
planned. This disposes of the rumor that 
Giorgio Polacco, the Metropolitan Opera 
House company will be identified with 
the Bracale forces next season. Mr. 
Polacco’s real reason for sailing tv 
Europe last week was to attend to busi- 
ness interests which called him there, and 
had nothing to do with the Bracale over- 
tures. 


American Conductor’s Success’ with 


Bliithner Orchestra of Berlin 


Wallingford Riegger, the American 
musician, who is still in Berlin conduct- 
ing a series of concerts of the Bliithner 
Orchestra, is having such success there 
that he is arranging for a larger hall, in 
which he can accommodate a larger au- 
dience for the rest of the season. In all 
the concerts thus far the audiences have 
been enthusiastic in recognition of the 
remarkably praiseworthy performances 
of the orchestra, 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK AT REHEARSAL 





























Conductor Rothwell and His Men at Madison Square Garden. The Picture Was Taken at a Rehearsal of the Recent Tremendously Successful Wagner Concert. 


Mme. 


Gadski, the Soloist, Is Shown at the Left and Martha Maynard, Secretary of the Civic Orchestra Association, at the Right of Conductor Rothwell, Who Is in the Center 





POETIC READINGS 
BY MR. ROTHWELL 


Civic Orchestra in Miscellaneous 
Programs — Weather’s Effect 
on Attendance 


WITH Madison Square Garden like a 
Turkish bath, it would have been amaz- 
ing indeed had the Civic Orchestra 


played to as large an audience on Tues- 
day evening of last week as on any prev- 
ious occasion. The enervating heat not 
only greatly reduced the attendance, but 
played havoc with the acoustics of the 
hall and had its effect on the pitch of the 
woodwinds. Nevertheless, Mr. Rothwell’s 
conducting lacked none of its inspiring, 
dynamic qualities, and the orchestra re- 
sponded electrically. The program of- 
fered the “Freischiitz” Overture, Sme- 
tana’s “Moldau,” the prelude and third 
act introduction from “Lohengrin,” a 
suite of numbers from Delibes’ “Cop- 
pelia” and the “Tannhauser” March. 
Not in a long time has the writer en- 
joyed a more thrilling performance of 
the Weber overture nor one of the “Loh- 
engrin” prelude so ethereal in its poetry 
and cumulative in its exalted splendor. 
The semi-liquefied audience tried hard 
to obtain a repetition of the stirring 
third act introduction and reveled in the 
delicious music of Delibes which Mr. 
Rothwell gave with French piquancy 
and taste. 

The soloist was Antoine de Vally, a 
Belgian operatic tenor, who sang at the 
Paterson festival a few months ago. He 
gave an air from Reyer’s “Sigurd” last 
week and as an encore, Meyerbeer’s “O 
Paradiso.” Nervousness may to some ex- 
tent have been accountable for the 
tremolo that seriously afflicted him and 
acoustical conditions for the lack of 
resonance in his tones, most of which 





are white. In general he sang the 
two numbers with a knowledge of 
the style they require. The “Sigurd” 


air, which, it appears, was sung for the 
first time in America, is about as medi- 
ocre as the rest of Reyer’s opera. 

Cool weather on Friday evening of last 
week increased the attendance most 
gratifyingly and there was abundant en- 
thusiasm. The program comprised the 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture, the allegretto 
from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the 
dream pantomime from “Hansel und 
Gretel” and Strauss’s “Emperor” waltz. 
The soloist was Mary Gailey, violinist, 
who exhibited her talents in Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto. 

Mr. Rothwell did the Beethoven move- 
ment so well that one almost regretted he 


had not seen fit to do the entire sym- 
phony. It might, indeed, have been 
preferable to substitute it for the Dukas 
music, which, while it aroused lively 
applause received a _ rather heavy- 
handed performance and seemed to lack 
something of the essentially Gallic 
spirit. Yet it is clear that in such a 
hall as Madison Square Garden it often 
becomes necessary to deepen the lines 
and even to over-stress a composition. A 
French work suffers almost inevitably 
from this. 

Into the Mendelssohn overture, Mr. 
Rothwell put the swell and surge of 
mighty waters, the “salt air, gulls and 
train oil” which the composer at one 
time declared he missed in the composi- 
tion. He makes parts of this compara- 
tively naive sea picture as vivid almost 
as the “Flying Dutchman” ocean music. 
And in the Humperdinck number, he was 
throughly in his element. 

Miss Gailey supplied a rather insub- 
stantial performance of the Bruch con- 
certo playing it with a pure if very small 
tone and a technique generally adequate 
to the purpose, but without any par- 
ticular distinction, color or emotional 
insight. The dampness had relatively 
little effect on her intonation. She was 
cordially received and in response to ap- 
plause added the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria.” fm. F. P. 


LEPS GIVES OPERAS 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Various Works Presented in Con- 
cert Form at Philadelphia 
Resort 





PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 14.—Wassili Leps, 
with his orchestra, yesterday began the 
final week of his annual engagement at 
Willow Grove Park, where, because of 
his success in former seasons, this sum- 
mer he was engaged to remain for three 


weeks. Even with this increased length 
of time, Mr. Leps is in no danger of 
wearing out his welcome with Willow 
Grove patrons, who look to him for some 
of the greatest musical treats invariably 
provided at this popular resort. In ad- 
dition to the large orchestra of experi- 
enced musicians, which, under his skilled 
and sympathetic direction, plays many of 
the most famous classic compositions, 
and some of the lighter works of a semi- 
“popular” variety, all of a high class 
musically, Mr. Leps provides the unusual 
attraction of a series of operatic pro- 
grams, with well-known soloists, com- 








How Royal Dadmun Won a 
Place in Our Concert Life 








OMEONE has said that the men who 

hold the best posts in many fields in 
the great city of New York are few of 
them native New Yorkers. Most of them 
come from smaller cities in different 
parts of this country, work their way up 
the ladder and obtain positions of dis- 
tinction in this way. 

In music this condition obtains to a 
large degree. A great percentage of our 
successful New York concert singers hail 
from other States and cities. Royal Dad- 
mun is an example of the young singer, 
coming totally unknown to the metropo- 
lis, who, by arduous labor, serious study 
and a willingness to work and wait, has 
achieved his goal. Mr. Dadmun came 
from the little town of Williamstown, 
Mass., some years ago. He had had little 
experience as a singer, barring some 
church work. To-day he is one of the 
successful American concert baritones, 
an artist who has “made good” in ora- 
torio, recital and concert. 

It was through the interest of Marie 
Kieckhoefer that he was first presented 
to the public in a strictly professional 
way. 


Miss Kieckhoefer was then con- | 


ducting what was known as the Audi- 
torium Society, and on her list she placed 
Mr. Dadmun’s name. He sang under her 
direction and continually made good. 
When the Music League of America was 
inaugurated with Miss Kieckhoefer as 
secretary she carried Mr. Dadmun over 
to this management. He has since that 
time sung all over the country with much 
success, winning marked approval last 
spring on the tour of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef 
Stransky. Two seasons ago he appeared 
in a joint recital at Aeolian Hall with 
Namara Toye, and on this occasion the 
leading New York critics praised his 
work highly. 

Mr. Dadmun has made all his vocal 
studies in this country, and is another 
“all-American” product. His teachers 
have included such distinguished musi- 
cians as Bruno Huhn and Herbert With- 
erspoon, with the latter of whom he is 
now studying. An American by birth 
and training he has espoused the cause 
of the American composer, and on all his 
programs are to be found compositions 
of native Americans. A. W 


plete chorus, and full orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

These operatic programs Mr. Leps is 
able to offer through the assistance of 
prominent members, and a large portion 
of the chorus, of the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society, of which he is the musical 
director.‘ In addition, several famous 
artists are engaged, among those who 
have already appeared with marked suc- 
cess this season being Odette Le Fonte- 
nay, dramatic soprano, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; Vida Milholland, 
soprano; Vera Curtis, the well-known 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
was especially engaged for the final week 
of the series, making her first appearance 
yesterday, and Jean Scrobish, dramatic 
tenor, from Covent Garden, London. The 
list of local singers engaged includes 
Mrs. Logan Feland, Helen MacNamee- 
Bentz, May Ebrey Hotz, Vandalia His- 
sey, Mildred Warner and Bessie C. Phil- 
lips, sopranos; Marie Stone Langston, 
Kathryn Meisle and Eva Ritter, con- 
traltos; Earle W. Marshall, Paul Volk- 
man and E. V. Coffrain, tenors; Dr. S. H. 
Lipschutz, George Emes, Antoine O. 
Searduzio (formerly in grand opera in 
Rome, Italy), baritones, and Frank M. 
Conly and Rudolph Sternberg, basses. 
Instrumental solos have been given by 
Myrtle Eaver, Marcella North and Deb- 
orah Rosenfeld, pianists; Florence 
Haehnle, violinist, and several members 
of the orchestra. 

The magnitude and importance of 
these concerts is indicated by the réper- 
toire of operas produced, all, as said be- 
fore, with complete casts, chorus and 
orchestra, the works being “cut” only to 
the extent that is necessary for per- 
formance in concert form, all of the prin- 
cipal arias, duets, quartets and choruses 
being sung. The list of operas thus pre- 
sented under Mr. Leps’s direction during 
his present engagement at Willow Grove 
includes “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Aida,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Lucia,” “La Traviata,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Tannhauser,” and 
“Martha,” while for the final week per- 
formances of “Pagliacci” and “The Bo- 
hemian Girl” are scheduled, with special 
attractions in the presentation of “Robin 
Hood,” conducted by the composer, Regi- 
nald DeKoven, and “The Messiah” by the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia, Henry 
Gordon Thunder, director. In addition to 
the operas mentioned, one of the produc- 
tions of the first week was Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater,” with Odette Le Fontenay, so- 
prano, Marie Stone Langston, contralto, 
Earle W. Marshall, tenor, and Frank M. 
Conly, bass, as soloists. Another special 
feature, at the final concert on Aug. 4, 
was the singing of the aria, “Bel Rag- 
gio,” from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” by 
Mildred Warner, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. 
Phillips-Jenkins, with a chorus of female 
voices made up of other pupils of Mrs. 
Jenkins. A. L. T. 
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Scenes at Harmon-on-the-Hudson, Site of the Projected National School of Music. 


Project; 


Mrs. Keon at the Piano and Andres de Segurola Standing at Her Side. 


WOODED tract of country where 

giant trees nod and whisper to each 
other above the white roadway, a river 
set like a gem in the midst of overhang- 
ing foliage, over all the fragrance of 
clover and wayside flowers—this is the 
setting disclosed when one journeys to 
the cottage at Harmon-on-the-Hudson 
that was Nordica’s, and where the great 
singer dreamed of establishing an Amer- 
ican school of music, national in its scope. 


And to-day the dream of Nordica is in 
a fair way of realization. Mrs. May 
Tait Keon of New York has acquired the 
Nordica cottage, added twenty acres to 
the original twenty on which it was 
planned to found the school, and, with 
the indorsement of scores of prominent 
musicians, statesmen and society leaders, 
is at work on plans for a school where 
American boys and girls who aspire to 
careers in operatic or other musical 
fields may receive their training in 
America, under teachers as competent as 
those they would find by journeying to 
Europe, and without the manifold trials 
that American’ students’ encounter 
abroad. 


The Woman Back of the Plan 


Seated on the porch of the picturesque 
Nordica cottage, Mrs. Keon unfolded to 
me the plan to which she is giving both 
her time and material resources. The 
slender bit of a woman, striking in her 
black garb, glowed with the enthusiasm 
of her purpose; the wide, blue eyes 
flashed delight as she told of the success 
which has already attended her work, or 
darkened as she recounted some of the 
personal experiences as an American 
student in Europe which led her to re- 


Above, on the Left, 


on the Right, Nordica Cottage, with Mrs. Keon in the Center of the Group on the Steps. 
On the Right: 


Cottage of Mrs. 





Europe 





Aid of Musicians, Statesmen and Society Leaders Enlisted in 
Campaign to Found Great Conservatory at Site of Late 
Prima Donna's Proposed “‘American Bayreuth’’—Mrs. 
May Tait Keon Expounds Principles of Institution Which 
Is to Give Students Training Equal to Any Found in 








solve that the plan cut short by Nordica’s 
death should be carried to completion. 

“There is no reason why we cannot 
found and support a national school of 
music,” is her contention. “Nowhere 
does musical art meet with more liberal 
rewards than in America; it is time that 
this liberality be extended to American- 
born musicians of promise and that op- 
portunities for study be opened for them 
that will measure up in every particular 
to those enjoyed abroad, minus the 
hazards. 

“We are now incorporating the society 
for handling the enterprise. The man- 
aging board will include Mrs. Champ 
Clark, Mrs. Christine Hemmick, Mrs. 
Oscar Underwood and many other wives 
of statesmen who are nationally famous. 
An advisory board is also being formed 
which will include the wife of a Senator 
or Congressman in each State, who will 
have charge of arranging for the con- 
certs in her State which will be given in 
the interest of the school. 


First Concert in September 


“Early in September we expect to have 
the first large concert given here for the 
enterprise, in an open-air theater. Either 
the Damrosch Orchestra or Sousa and 


his players will appear, together with 
one of the world-famous soloists. <A 
similar concert in the interest of the 
school will be given this winter in every 
State in the Union. 

“We will break ground for the festival 
building early in February of the coming 
year. Speaker Clark and other members 
of Washington official life will take part 
in the ceremonial. We mean to make 
this school as much a part of our national 
life as West Point or Annapolis. 

“It will probably take two years to 
complete the buildings and get the school 
fairly under way. Instructors from the 
best schools in Europe and America will 
make up the faculty. German, Italian 
and French methods of teaching will be 
employed and the student will be re- 
quired, while studying an opera, to speak 
only the language in which he is at work. 
Special stress will be laid on the cultiva- 
tion of the languages. 

“One of the great drawbacks in Amer- 
ican student life, heretofore, has been 
the lack of necessary routine work in 
opera. Our plans include securing a 
New York theater for opera productions. 
Here our students will secure the prac- 
tical experience which is only possible 
now in the smaller opera houses of 


May Tait 
Below, on the Left: 
Mrs. Keon at the Fireplace in the Nordica Cottage 


Keon, Who Is Directing the 
Interior of the Clubhouse, with 


Europe. One night of each week will be 
débutante night. 


Will Follow Bayreuth Plan 


“I shall cling as nearly as practicable 
to the original plan of Nordica. At the 
present time there is the Nordica cottage, 
a comfortable and commodious clubhouse 
already completed, and several bunga- 
lows ready for students and teachers, 
The grounds and buildings as they now 
stand are valued at $135,000. The fes- 
tival house will be constructed after the 
Bayreuth plan. It will be the central 
structure in the group of buildings, 


which, when completed, will cover four 
acres. Dormitories and bungalows will 
provide living accommodations where 


students may minimize their expenses by 
preparing their own meals. In the fes- 
tival house we plan to give oratorio, 
festivals and opera at popular prices 
during the summer months, with the 
most famous singers in the country in 
the casts. The school, however, will not 
be devoted entirely to opera. Instruc- 
tion will include the languages, acting, 
dancing, piano, violin, ’cello, etc., in ad- 
dition to voice cultivation. 

“This will not be in any sense a school 
for the dabbler in music, the shirker or 
the student with merely mediocre gifts. 
If at the end of a reasonable period of 
study a voice does not develop the capa- 
bilities it appeared to possess, the student 
will be told the situation frankly. We 
will avoid the too common tragedy of a 
student’s wasting years of effort and 
exhausting his financial resources in an 
endeavor to fit himself for a field in 
which he has no chances for success. 

“The aid of men and women of 
great wealth has been pledged to the 


[Continued on page 4] 
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CALIFORNIA’S TEACHERS FAVOR | 
STANDARDIZATION BY EDUCATION 





State Association Prepares Summary of Its Attitude on Question, and 
States That If “Standardization by Examination” Had Been 
Voted on at San Diego Convention, It Would Have Been 
Defeated——-Case of Music Teacher Not Analogous to That of 


Lawyer or Doctor 


SUMMARY of the attitude on 

standardization, as shown at the 
meeting of the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in the recent State con- 
vention at San Diego, has been prepared 
by Albert Elkus at the request of the 
board of directors of the association. It 
is as follows: 

The discussion at the meeting was 
merely a formal resumé of the informal 
discussion that has been going on for 
many months. It was not the temper 
of the meeting that the matter should 
come to an, actual-vote. Current opinion 
believed that had an actual vote been 
taken on standardization by examina- 
tion it*would not have carried, the gen- 
eral temper of the meeting not being 
convinced of its practicability. 

El * Simpson of. Berkeley sum- 
marized the arguments in favor of such 
standardization; Mr. de Zielinski-of Los 


Angeles summarized those against. It 
can be stated that there is no doubt at 
all that the general standard of music 
teaching throughout the State must be 
raised. There has not as yet (and there 
is doubt as to whether or not there can 
ever be) been presented a method of 
standardization of music teaching which 
can be = seared fair and broad in all 
of its different phases to succeed in car- 
rying the conviction which would be nec- 
essary to commend it. 


Not Majority of State Teachers 


In the first place, it must be kept in 
mind that the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation by no means comprises a major- 
ity of the music teachers of the State. 
and that the organization is not suffi- 
ciently authoritative to impose its own 
restriction on the general music teach- 
ing activity of the State. 

In the second place, the general feel- 
ing is that an activity cannot be stand- 
ardized until it standardizes itself. This 
last was the case with the American 
Guild of Organists, who when their ac- 
tual work had become standardized of 
itself, were able to impose proficiency in 
these general standards for membership 
in their organization. At the present 
time the teaching of music in all its 
various branches and phases has not be- 
come standardized and there is no angle 
from which one can make a system of 
examinations that will not work a hard- 
ship on certain branches of music teach- 
ers, as well as having a tendency to nar- 
row the general line of development of 
music existent in this State. 

It was brought out at the convention 
that the schools are occupying them- 
selves to a great extent with the funda- 
mentals of music and hope is expressed 
that as the years go by the general 
standard of music among people in gen- 
eral will be raised, demanding a raise in 
the standard of the music teacher. It is 
an apparent fact that the standard of 
music teaching to-day is higher than it 
was five years ago and there is no doubt 
that the standards will continue to rise 
in the same degree. 

The temper of the convention, how- 
ever, was very strong; that all means 
should be adopted to raise the standard 
of our music teachers by education, that 
every line of development possible for 
broadening and educating the members 
of the association should be adopted and 
pursued with the utmost energy. In 
other words, a campaign should be made 
for standardization by education, rather 
than standardization by examination. 


It must be called to the attention of 
those of the believers in standardization 
by examination that such a _ process 
would by no means prevent the incom- 
petent from teaching in the State and 
that an appeal by law to the State Leg- 
islatures would be met with a violent 
opposition as an infringement on the 
rights of the individual. The case of 
the music teacher is not analogous to 
that of the doctor or the lawyer, for in 
the former case the concern is one of 
actual life and death, and in the latter 
case one which the State has a right to 
standardize on the basis that attorneys 
are a part of the State’s legal machiner 
which has already in itself become stand- 
ardized. It is a significant fact that no 
two plans of standardization have agreed 
in themselves as to the manner of work- 
ing out. 

All in all, there was evident through- 
out at this meeting a definite distrust 
of: examination methods and the fear 
that such process of examination might 
grow to such narrow restrictions as to 
form a barrier to free musical develop- 
ment. In other words, there seems to be 
too much danger in summarizing from 
the past instead of leaving an open road 
for the future. It was in this frame 
of mind that there seemed to be no ini- 
tiative to bring the question had an ac- 
tual vote been taken, but it can be con- 
fidently stated had a motion for stand- 
ardization by examination been present- 
ed, it would have been decisively de- 
feated. 





Grace Whistler Will Open Fall Classes 
in New Studios 


When Grace Whistler, the New York 
contralto and teacher of singing, re- 
sumes her classes on Sept. 1 she will be 
located in her handsome new studios at 
210 Fifth Avenue. The studios are espe- 
cially adapted for recitals. A feature 


of her classes during the coming season 
will be the giving of Sunday afternoon 
musicales twice a month, when her ar- 
tist pupils will be presented. The en- 
rollment for the coming season promises 
to be a large one and includes many 
artist pupils and teachers. In addition 
to her duties as teacher Miss Whistler 
will be heard in the concert and oratorio 
fields, as in the past. 





Ethel Cave Cole Accompanist for Many 
Singers in Bar Harbor 


Bar Harsor, ME., Aug. 14.—A series 
of four “Trio Ensembles” is to be given 
by the Schroeder Trio on gag | morn- 
ings, Aug. 8, 15, 22 and 29, at the resi- 
dences of Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mrs. Dave 
Morris, Mrs. Walter Ladd and Mrs. A. 
Howard Hinkle, at Bar Harbor. Ethel 
Cave Cole, pianist, Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist, and Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, com- 
prise the trio. The first two concerts, 
on Aug. 8 and 15, were very successful 
and very well attended. Ethe! Cave Cole 
is having a very busy summer at Bar 
Harbor, being accompanist for Paul 
Draper, Marcia Van Dresser, Francis 
Rogers and George Harris, Jr. 





Why Eddy Brown Came to America 


“People seem to have a notion that I 
came back to my native land because of 
the war and unsettled conditions abroad,” 
says Eddy Brown. “As a matter of 
fact, the war had nothing to do with my 
plans. Several seasons ago, when Lou- 
don Charlton was abroad, he urged me to 
come to America, and I had other offers, 
but there were so many demands for en- 
gagements that I simply could not get 
away. In 1911 alone I filled eighty-five 
engagements in Germany. But when 
finally I could arrange to come I was 
particularly glad; for naturally, being 
an American, I have always looked for- 
ward to the time when I could seek the 
favor of my fellow countrymen.” 


Anna Case to Give New York Recital 
on Oct. 11 


Anna Case will begin her concert tour 
in Springfield, Mass., on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 6, with a recital in the Spring- 
field Auditorium. The following week, 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, Miss Case 
will give a recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, after which will follow a series of 
concerts that will keep her busy up to 
Christmas time. 





GILBERTE WALTZ SONG BECOMES 
FAVORITE WITH MANY SINGERS 





With his vocal waltz, “Moonlight— 
Starlight,” Hallett Gilberté has won an 
unequivocal success. For a number of 
years it was generally thought that such 


standard concert waltz-songs as_ the 
Arditi “Il Bacio” and “Parla” and the 
Strauss “Friihlingsstimmen” had become 
so firmly intrenched in the répertoire of 
coloratura sopranos, as well as in the 
public’s favor, that there was no room 
for a new waltz song, even though it 
gave singers similar opportunities to dis- 
play their gifts. 

Mr. Gilberté’s success is shown by the 
fact that his “Moonlight-Starlight” has 
been seized upon by a number of noted 
artists, who are singing it on their pro- 
grams. Florence Macbeth, the brilliant 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
forces, sang it with notable success re- 
cently at a large convention in the West 
and thes placed it on a number of her 
programs. She has also made a record 
of it with orchestra for the Columbia 
graphophone. Florence Otis, one of the 
first to sing it, made a splendid effect 
with it in the concert she sang this year 
in New York before the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Olive Kline is to 
sing it next season, as are Minna Kauf- 
man, Alice Verlet, Grace Hoffman, 
Maude Fenlon Bollman of Chicago, 
Wilhelmina Wright Calvert of Boston, 
Hanna Butler of Chicago, Vivien Holt, 
Eva Emmett Wycoff, Mrs. Gertrude Holt 
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of Boston and Matie Bowen-Fultoni of 
Oswego, N. Y. Evelyn Scotney of the 
Boston Opera Company is singing it at 
the present time on her Australian tour. 

Two prominent New York vocal teach- 


ers who are using it in their teaching. 


are Yeatman Griffith and Sergei Klib- 
ansky. Mr. Gilberté has recently pre- 
pared a new edition of the song in C 
Major, with a high C at the end, suit- 
able for singers for whom the original 
edition, with a high E Flat at the close, 
was too high. 


BALLET RUSSE WILL 
TRAVEL TO COAST 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau to 
Manage Tour—Plans for Its 
Other Artists 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, the 
organization which manages the extra 
operatic activities of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with headquarters at 
folian Hall, announced its plans for the 
forthcoming season last Monday. 

Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, un- 


der the artistic direction of Warslav Nijin- 
sky, will make a coast-to-coast tour under 
the direct management of the bureau. 
The tour will last seventeen weeks. The 
New York season, beginning at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Oct. 9, will also 
be managed by the bureau. 

Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan 
baritone, will make a concert tour prepar- 
atory to the opera season, beginning in 
Sioux City on Sept. 22. The tour will 
take him as far West as Salt Lake City. 

Maria Barrientos, the Metropolitan’s 
new coloratura soprano, will return from 
South America in November for a con- 
cert tour, to be followed immediately by 
her operatic engagements, beginning in 
January. Her tour starts in New Or- 
leans. 

Melanie Kurt, the Metropolitan dra- 
matic soprano, will make her first con- 
cert tour next April, after her operatic 
engagements. 

Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, 
will make his first American concert tour 
in October, and Johannes Sembach, Met- 
ropolitan tenor, will have a number of 
concerts before the opera season starts. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
manage the tour of Ernest Schelling, the 
American pianist. He will open his sea- 
son at the end of November in New York. 

The Metropolitan Opera House orches- 
tra will make its annual spring festival 
tour under the bureau’s management. 

For the Music League of America (Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Willard Straight and 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, directors) the bu- 
reau will manage tours of the following 
artists: May Peterson, soprano; David 
Hochstein, violinist; Paul Reimers, tenor; 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, and Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist. 

F. C. Coppicus, general secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, directs the 
bureau, Maximilian Elser, Jr., is general 
manager, and E. L. Bernays is the pub- 
licity manager. 








Crowd Attends Central Park 


Concert 


An audience of about 16,000 persons 
attended the concert last Sunday after- 
noon in the mall in Central Park. The 
Boy: Scouts were called in by the police 
to assist in handling the crowd. The con- 
cert was given by Arthur Claasen and 
his orchestra, the necessary funds being 
anonymously subscribed. Mme. Miriam 
Ardini and Courtney Kastler were the 
soloists. Franz Kaltenborn and his or- 
chestra furnished the evening concert. 


Huge 








TO REALIZE NORDICA’S VISION 
OF NATIONAL SCHOOL 
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endowment fund. The school will be con- 
ducted along university lines, but excep- 
tions will be made where students of 
special gifts and earnestness lack the 
financial means necessary for their 
tuition. The school will, undoubtedly, be 
made self-supporting in time, but this 
will be a matter of three or four years 
in the future.” 

Mrs. Keon has always evinced a lively 
interest in students, and at her New 
York home has been the confidante and 
counsellor of many would-be aspirants 
to musical fame, while her musicales 
bring together during the season the 
most famous artists of opera and concert. 

“TI spent $100,000 on my voice during 


my student days abroad, where $10,000 
should have been ample,’”’ Mrs. Keon said. 
“This does not imply that all unscru- 
pulous teachers are on the. other side of 
the Atlantic—by no means—but my ex- 
perience made me resolve to do every- 
thing in my power to prevent American 
boys and girls from encountering similar 
circumstances. Now my opportunity has 
come, and with the aid of the men and 
women who feel, as I do, that the time is 
ripe for the establishment of a great 
national school I shall devote myself to 
the work until the school is established 
and made self-supporting; until we can 
say that the opportunities for American 
students in their home environment equal 
those which they find on journeying 
abroad.” MAy STANLEY. 
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Fourth Event by Choruses from the Banks of the Saco Shows a 


Rapidly Developing Choral Efficiency Under the Conductor- 
ship of Llewellyn B. Cain—Mme. Sundelius and Other Solo- 
ists Win Individual Successes—Young Pupil of Mr. Bristol 


a “Find” 
RIDGTON, ME., Aug. 10.—Several 
small rural towns in the upper val- 
ley of the Saco have formed choral 
unions and during the past four years 


have united to give a midsummer festival! 
in the picturesque town of Bridgton, this 





Ruth Thayer-Burnham, Mezzo-Contralto 


year’s having been given on Aug. 8 and 
9. What more beautiful setting could be 
found for such a festival? And what ar 
enormous amount of good such a fes- 
tival can do. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
novelist, who has a summer place on the 
banks of the Saco, in a note to the 
chorus members, patrons and music- 
lovers, from “A Friend of the Festival,” 
writes: 


“Such an organization as the Saco Valley 
Music Festival does as much good in the 
community in its own way as the church or 
school. It is a direct stimulus towards the 
higher life of the whole country side, having 
an ethical as well as an esthetic significance 
and influence. - 

“Tf it furnished only an opportunity of 
meeting together for a common cause; only 
a means of musical instruction; and devel- 
opment; only a providing of much-needed 
pleasure for hundreds of 
people—these objects would 
justify its existence; but it 
includes also the value of 
co-operative effort under an 
inspiring conductor. 

“The work of the Asso- 
ciation begets enthusiasm 
among its members and its 
audiences alike; and of all 





Mrs. Lida Shaw 
Littlefield, Soprano 


qualities needed to enrich 
the life of our small 
towns and villages, enthusi- 
asm is the rarest and most 
precious. 

‘Tt is that quality in the 
leadership as well as the 
membership of the chorus 
that should make every 





Frederic Martin, Basso 


citizen of the Saco Valley stand ready to help 
with voice, or purse, with tongue or pen.’”’ 


Many celebrated musicians from all 
parts of the country make their summer 
homes in Bridgton, Harrison, Naples and 
around Sebago Lake. So it is a distin- 
guished audience that assembles to en- 
joy and encourage these festivals. 


Excellent “Stabat Mater” 


There were evening concerts on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Aug. 8 and 9, with 
a matinée on Wednesday afternoon. The 
first concert opened with a fine perform- 
ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” in 
which the chorus of about 200 acquitted 
themselves well, giving evidence of care- 
ful and painstaking training through the 
long winter months on the part of 
Llewellyn B. Cain, the organizer and con- 
ductor of these festivals. The chorus 
has noticeably improved since last year, 
losing some of the roughness that char- 
acterized its singing then, but none of 
its spontaneity. Its attacks were fine. 


The soloists were Mrs. Lida Shaw Lit- 
tlefield of Boston, who took the place of 
Adelaide Wolcott, who was indisposed; 
Mrs. Lillian Stradling, contralto; José 
Shaun, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. 
Mr. Shaun has a particularly sweet tenor 
voice and sings with ease and assurance. 
He scored a triumph with his singing of 
“Cujus Animam.” Mmes. Littlefield and 
Stradling made the most of the duet, 
“Quis est homo.” Later Mrs. Littlefield 
received an ovation for the “Inflam- 
matus.” Mr. Martin with his magnifi- 
cent voice was most warmly received for 
his aria, “Propecatis,’” as was Mrs. 
Stradling for her cavatina, “Fac ut 
portem.” They were a most delightful 
ensemble in the beautiful quartets. 


Mr. Cain Writes Saco Song 


The second part of the program began 
with the singing of the “Saco Valley 
Song,” the words of which were written 
by Mr. Cain for this festival. Thelma 
Pease, a member of the Limerick section 
of the chorus, sang the solo very prettily. 
Mr. Shaun was shown that he had won a 
warm place for himself in the hearts of 
his audience at the conclusion of his 
aria, “Che gelida manina,” from “La 
Boheme,” and he responded with Clay’s 
“Songs of Araby.” Mrs. Stradling was 
well received for her group of songs, 


“Sunbeam,” by Ronald; “O, Little 
Mother of Mine,” Nevin, and “The 
Quest,” by Eleanor Smith. She has a 


beautiful voice of excel- 
lent range and power, 
and sings with a great 
deal of dramatic ability. 

Mrs. Littlefield made 
a very favorable impres- 
sion as a coloratura so- 
and sang with 


prano 
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Lydia Vosburgh, 
Mezzo-Soprano 


great charm of manner. 
Her voice showed to ad- 
vantage in the aria from 
Donizetti’s “Linda di 
Chamounix.” She re- 
sponded to a recall with 

















One of the Festival Stars, Marie Sundelius, the Soprano, in the Foreground, and 
the Conductor, Llewellyn B. Cain, at the Right 


a little Scotch song. She then joined 
with Mrs. Stradling in the duet by Cio- 
Cio-San and Suzuki, from “Madama 
Butterfly.” 


Bristol Grandson As Accompanist 


Frederic E. Bristol, 2d., a grandson 
of Frederic E. Bristol, a young man not 
yet twenty, did some remarkably good 
work as accompanist for some of the 
soloists, sharing the honors with Mar- 
gery Morrison of New York, who proved 
herself a most delightful accompanist. 

The attendance at the matinée was 
marred by the heavy rain which fell all 
day, but nevertheless there was a large 
audience, and its enthusiasm was by no 
means dampened. Mme. Ruth Thayer 
Burnham, mezzo-contralto, the star cf 
the afternoon, has the graciousness and 
simplicity which has endeared Schu- 
mann-Heink to her hearers. She cap- 
tured her audience from the first bars 
of her aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah.” She 
sang “The Star,” by Rogers, for her re- 
call, and after her second’ group, 
“L’Esclave,” by Lalo, and “Bergnacht,” 
by Berger, sang Chaminade’s “Silver 
Ring” most touchingly. Her last group 
was three modern songs in English, “One 
Year—1914-1915,” by Burleigh; “Till I 
Wake,” by C. Linn Seiler, and “Life and 
Death,” by Coleridge-Taylor, which made 
a deep impression. In response to an 
insistant demand for more, she sang 
Harriet Ware’s “Mammy Song,” asking 
the audience to excuse her while she 
faced the chorus. 

Earl V. Small gave great pleasure 
with his singing of the “Prologue” to 
“Pagliacci.” He is new to the concert 
stage and has a baritone voice of excel- 
lent quality which he used with good 
style. Thelma Pease has a sweet lyric 
soprano. She sang with a good deal of 
animation and acquitted herself well in 
her group, “Me voici dans son boudoir,” 
from “Mignon”; “Der Schmied” of 
Brahms, and “For He loved Her,” by 
Rusk. 

The audience gave an exuberant wel- 
come to Mr. Shaun, who had to return 
again and again to acknowledge the ap- 
plause after his group of _ songs, 
“Sylvelin,” by Sinding; “Spirit Flower,” 
by Campbell-Tipton, and Marshall’s “I 
Hear You Calling Me,” which was very 
popular. As an extra he sang (most 
aopropriately) “Summer Showers,” by 
Richardson. 


Miss Vosburgh’s Success 


A pleasant surprise was the unex- 
pected appearance of Lydia Vosburgh, 
who sang the chorus in the “Habanera,” 
from “Carmen.” Miss Vosburgh is from 
Stamford, Conn., and is a young pupil of 
Mr. Bristol. Her voice, a mezzo-soprano 
of rare and delicious quality, stood out 
well against the chorus and orchestra. 
She so delighted the audience that they 
insisted that the number be repeated. It 
is no difficult prophecy to say that she 


has a brilliant future before her, and 
it will not be long before Bridgton will 
look back with pride on this her first 
public appearance on the concert plat- 
form. 

Marie Sundelius and Frederic Martin 
were the great attractions for the final 
concert. Mme. Sundelius is a great 
favorite around Bridgton, having spent 
many summers at Harrison, a few miles 
away. The hall was packed to the doors 
in spite of the awful condition of the 
roads on account of the heavy rain ali 
day. She sang beautifully. Her first 
offering was the Bird Song from “Pagli- 
acci,” and after returning many times 
to acknowledge the applause, she sang 
“Fairy Pipers,” by Brewer. Her second 
group was from the modern school, “Nuit 
d’ etoiles,” Debussy; “Il Neige,” Bem- 
berg; “The Daisies’ Secret,” by Sinding, 
and “Come, Child, Beside Me,” by Bleich- 
mann, to which she added a charming 





Mrs. Lillian Stradling, Contralto 


little encore, “Jamie, Dear.” She next 
appeared with the chorus in “Lovely Ap- 
pear,” by Gounod, in which the chorus 
gave of its best efforts. Her last group 
was an old English song, “Mary of Al- 
lendale,” old Scotch, “O, Whistle,” a mod- 
ern Swedish Call Song and an old Swed- 
ish song, “Jantaa ja,” which displayed 
her glorious voice to perfection. She 
graciously gave two extras, both Swedish 
songs. This is her last concert appear- 
ance before joining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Frederic Martin, who had done such 
admirable work in the bass solos of the 
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“Stabat Mater” on the previous evening, 
gave us the pleasure of hearing him in 
quite a different vein in this evening’s 
program. His geniality was infectious. 
His delivery of “I Am a Roamer” was 


irresistible. He responded with “The 
Horn,” “| Flegler. His second group 
was equally “The Wanderer” of 


happy, 

Schubert, “Be Ye in Love with April- 
tide,” by Ward-Stephens, and “Robin 
Goodfellow,” by Morgan, and for an en- 
core he sang “I Send My Heart Up to 
Thee,” by Protheroe. It was no half- 
hearted applause that broke out after 
his last group, “The Pipes of Pan,” by 
Elgar; “Irish Names,” by Hilton-Tur- 
vey, and “Exhortation” (a Negro Ser- 
mon). He repeated “Exhortation” at the 
special request of the chorus. 

Throughout all the three concerts the 
Festival Orchestra provided an extremly 
able and satisfactory accompaniment, 
and played an overture at each concert 
with spirit. ' 

The chorus sang its most interesting 
things at the last concert. The two 
Negro Spirituals by Burleigh were most 
impressive, and the second had to be re- 
peated. “Suabian Folksong,” by Brahms, 
very effective unaccompanied. The 
chorus sang the three old melodies, “Sing 
a Song of Sixpence,” by Barnett; “Juan- 
ita,’ by May, and “Kerry Dance,” by 
Molloy, with a great deal of energy and 
enthusiasm. The “Hallelujah Chorus” 
of Handel was a fitting conclusion to the 
festival and was most inspiring. In fact, 
many in the audience joined in the sing- 
ing. When the work is reviewed as a 
whole one wonders at the surprising re- 
sults that Mr. Cain has developed. With 
but very few exceptions all the members 
of the chorus are untrained. When Mr. 
Cain started with them a few years ago 
sight reading, time and the values of 
notes were a thing unknown to the ma- 
jority. Yet after steady and persistent 
effort he has obtained a tone that is quite 
good and an attack and ready response to 
his baton that many a choral organiza- 
tion might well be proud of. There were, 
of course, times when a harsh note ap- 
peared; but they were few, and as I said 
above, the improvement over last year in 
that respect was very noticeable. 

If Mme. Sundelius be included as an 
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beg to announce the first 
American appearances of 


EUGENIE FONARIOVA 


Russia’s foremost concert 
singer —Recently of La 
Monnaie, Brussels, and 
fresh from her concert 
triumphs in London. 


“To hear a singer of such gifts, both 
vocal and artistic, as those possessed 
by Madame Fonariova can only be an 
unalloyed delight. For not only has 
she a voice of unusual warmth, but 
she is also a singer of broad sym- 
pathies, a taste that cannot be im- 
peached, and real musical understand- 
ing.”—London Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
10, IQIS. 
ALEXANDER KAHN 


General Manager 

















American (and she received her musical 
education here), this festival is an 
all-American production, and nobody 


could wish for a more enjoyable one. 
Among prominent persons attending 
the festival were Frederic E. Bristol, 


Rudolph Ganz, Mme. Olive Fremstad. 
Myrna Sharlow and J. Ellsworth Sliker 
ALFRED BRINKLER. 





BALTIMORE DIVIDED 
ON “SONG ORDINANCE” 


Lively Discussion Has Resulted 
in Increased Interest in 
Public Singing 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 14.—The criti- 
cism which the press in general has given 
the ordinance demanding that audience 
and players stand during the playing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” has led to 
many pointed discussions which advise 
the repeal of this ordinance. 

It is evident that when the Baltimore 
City Council framed this ordinance there 
may have been the spirit of patriotic 
respect at the base of the movement. But 
the public, now awakened to some of the 
possible misconceptions of the ordinance, 
through the ridicule that has been heaped 


upon it by the press and the open-letter 
writers in the local papers, has been 
aroused to the extent of fearing that the 
national song might be the object of con- 
tempt. 

This public interest in song receives 
encouragement in The Sun by Frederick 
Crowley, who urges musical leaders not 
to lose an opportunity to encourage men 
to sing in public. He says, “Many men 
would sing if they did not think it ef- 
feminate,” and gives as a possible reason 
for the lack of attention to this public 
singing, that “Foreign teachers have not 
encouraged the American man to sing in 
the English language largely because it 
adds a mysterious idea to the art of sing- 
ing to their benefit. Few men can be 
great singers, but many can be fair sing- 
ers. Community singing is a step in the 
right direction, but there should be more 
male choruses and quartet singing.” 

That Mr. Crowley’s plea does not re- 
main a fallow suggestion was shown by 
the fact that on Tuesday evening, Aug. 8, 
several thousand Baltimoreans attended 
the Municipal Community concert at the 
base of Washington Monument, and what 
was more sang with genuine interest a 
number of patriotic airs and folk songs. 
It was the second concert of the season, 
and Frederick R. Huber, who managed 
the affair in behalf of the Mayor, James 
H. Preston, had arranged a program that 
included “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Old Black Joe,” “Home, Sweet 
Home” and the municipal anthem, “Bal- 
timore, Our Baltimore.” The shaft of 
the imposing Washington Monument, 
with its illumination, made a background 
for this huge chorus which was inspiring 
and picturesque. The Municipal Band, 
under the direction of O. P. Steinwald, 
supplied the remainder of the program. 

F. C. B. 








Florio Artist-Pupil Heard in Recital at 
Belmar, N. J. 


BELMAR, N. J., Aug. 14.—Mme. Ella 
Markell, contralto soloist of the Method- 
ist Church, Asbury Park, N. J., gave a 
song recital at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Belmar recently that filled the 
large auditorium of the church with aud- 
itors, many being unable to gain admis- 
sion. Her interpretation of the exacting 
program showed her to be an artist of 
style and discernment, and _ reflected 
much credit upon her teacher, M. E. 
Florio of New York. Mme. Markell was 
in splendid voice, and the program given, 
supplemented by numerous encores, did 
not conclude until 11 o’clock. Robert G. 
Poole, baritone, and Louise von Wille, 
pianist, were the assisting artists. 





ORGANIZE CHORAL SOCIETY 


Walter Pfeiffer Giving Wildwood, N. J., 
Fine Musical Opportunities 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 14.—Walter 
Pfeiffer, first violinist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and conductor of the Franz 
Schubert Band Symphony Orchestra of 
this city, has been meeting with pro- 
nounced success as leader of the orches- 
tra of twenty-five musicians which he or- 
ganized to give daily concerts in the 
Casino Auditorium at Wildwood, N. J., 
during the present summer. Mr. Pfeiffer 
in every sense is a thorough musician, 
a conscientious and wholly artistic con- 
ductor, with the ability to get the best 
results from his musicians, who, as fre- 
quently demonstrated, find inspiration in 
his leadership. 

In addition to all this Mr. Pfeiffer’s 
Wildwood audiences this summer are 
having a series of genuine “treats,” 
since, in conjunction with his admirable 
orchestra and its praiseworthy interpre- 
tation of many of the best orchestral 
compositions, he has the assistance of a 
notable list of soloists. Earlier in the 
season several favorite local singers 
made their appearance, while for later 
concerts three of the leading members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company— 





Johannes Sembach, tenor, Margarete 
Matzenauer, contralto, and Melanie Kurt, 
soprano, were engaged. 

To give additional evidence of his ver- 
satile ability and energetic progressive- 
ness, as a special feature of his work at 
the New Jersey resort, Mr. Pfeiffer has 
organized the Wildwood Summer Chorus, 
succeeding in getting together 185 sing- 
ers, all with musical knowledge, within 
two weeks. With the assistance of this 
body of singers, a choral concert will be 
given on Saturday, Sept. 2. The chorus, 
which will be kept together by residents 
during the winter, means an important 
— wee in the musical life of Wild- 
wood. 





Equal to the Emergency 


When Sir Arthur Sullivan was presid- 
ing at the organ of a church on the occa- 
sion of its consecration by the Bishop 
there was some mistake about the time of 
the ceremony, relates The Etude, and it 
became evident that His Lordship was 
late. Sullivan, alive to his opportunity, 
began to play what he regarded as suit- 
able music. First he played “I Waited 
for the Lord,” and finally rendered one 
of his own songs, well known to the con- 
gregation, entitled “Will He Come?” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Nellie Melba, the renowned Australian 
prima donna, whose real name, by the 
bye, is Mitchell, and wnose father died 
recently in Australia at the ripe age of 
nearly 90 years, has called attention to 
the fact that Melbourne, in Australia, a 
city of nearly two-thirds of a million in- 
habitants, has no opera nor, indeed, a 
permanent orchestra. 

A strong sidelight on the musical sit- 


uation in the Antipodes has just been 
thrown by Mr. Milton Weil, the business 
manager of MUSICAL AMERICA, who is in 
London for a few months’ vacation, and 
who gave an interview to a representa- 
tive of the New York American, which 
was printed in last Sunday’s issue of that 
paper, 

In speaking of the splendid oppor- 
tunities which have been created in the 
United States for musicians of rank and 
distinction since the war started, and 
of the thousands of clubs in this country 
that are willing to pay good money to 
artists, indeed, to anyone who has any 
claim to greatness, Mr. Weil expressed 
his astonishment that English artists 
visited Australia and Canada, but made 
no bid for American recognition, espe- 
cially as England has a number of 
musicians of the highest distinction, 
whom to hear one must go to London. 

Mr. Weil further expressed his sur- 
prise that so many Americans, in view of 
the excellent English music schools and 
teachers, instead of going to England, 
where they can speak the language, 
should go to Berlin, whose schools and 
musicians he does not consider superior 
to those to be found in Great Britain. 

Confirmation of Mr. Weil’s view that 
English artists have a far better oppor- 
tunity in this country than they can 
have in Australia, can be found in the 
interviews which Paul Dufault, the noted 
French-Canadian tenor, has given to 
MUSICAL AMERICA from time to time, in 
which, while admitting that if the Aus- 
tralians find an artist to their liking 
they are very liberal in their support, on 
the other hand, they are very apt, should 
the artist not please their particular 
taste, to refuse recognition even to those 
of world renown. could mention sev- 
eral artists of the highest rank who 
“failed” in Australia. 

This brings up a very interesting is- 
sue, namely, as to,whether one of the 
results of the war, when it is over, will 
be to cause Americans who decide to 
study abroad to go to London rather than 
Berlin, and, conversely, whether it will 
not cause many English artists to come 
to the United States rather than to go 
to the English colonies, or to the Conti- 
nent, where they have been going in 
times past. 

* * ~ 

Various persons interested in musical, 
and especially in operatic affairs, have 
often expressed themselves with regard 
to the close intimacy which prevails be- 
tween Caruso and Antonio Scotti, as they 
seem to be almost inseparable. 

Thereby hangs a tale. 

During the consulship of Heinrich Con- 
ried at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
when Caruso had already attained such 
pre-eminence that his word was law, 
Conried decided that he would not re- 
engage Scotti. 

_As a matter of fact, while Mr. Con- 
ried was an eminent actor in certain 
roles, he was not the best impresario pos- 
sible, and, furthermore, he was not of 
the disposition to appreciate Scotti’s 
wonderful art. 

It was then that Scotti appealed to 
his compatriot, Caruso, to see Conried 


and induce him to give him a re-engage- 
ment. 

On Caruso’s insistence Scotti was re- 
engaged, and, as we know, he has re- 
mained with the Metropolitan ever since, 
growing in popularity and in the esteem 
of the public. 

Certainly he has shown that in a cer- 
tain line of character réles comprising 
such varied parts as Iago, Scarpia, Fal- 
staff, and, more recently, in the Japa- 
nese and Chinese one-act operas pro- 
duced under Gatti, that he has, probably, 
not his equal—certainly not his superior 
as an artist of the highest distinction. 

In fact, it may be said with truth 
that he has made some of the réles, espe- 
cially Scarpia and Falstaff, so much his 
own that the public is scarcely willing 
to accept anyone else in them. 

So, from the days of Conried, Scotti 
has been Caruso’s most loyal and de- 
voted friend. 

Do you wonder at it? 

* * * 


You may remember that I told you 
that Bavagnoli, the Italian conductor, 
who won so many friends at the Metro- 
politan last season, and who had been 
given an engagement at the Opera in 
Buenos Aires on his arrival there, found 
the company had disbanded and that the 
Opera was closed, and so was about to 
return to New York. 

However, his many friends here will 
have to do without him for a time, as I 
hear he has been called to Italy by the 
Italian government to serve in the army, 
and he has responded. 

Just before he left Buenos Aires the 
impresario at the Colon Opera House 
in Buenos Aires had engaged him to con- 
duct poor Granados’s “Goyescas,” which, 
you remember, Bavagnoli conducted on 
its premiére in New York. 

* * * 


If ever Johanna Gadski had any doubt 
as to the high esteem in which she is 
held by musicians and music lovers in 
this city, it certainly must have been dis- 
pelled by the ovation which she received 
at the concert of the Civic Orchestral 
Society from an audience which filled 
Madison Square Garden the other night. 

Not only was the Garden crowded— 
and that means an audience of 8000!— 
but there was at least another thousand 
outside trying to get tickets who were 
unable to get in. 

While it is true that, no doubt, many 
Germans were in the audience, at the 
same time it became evident that the en- 
tire audience was in hearty accord with 
the singer, who, perhaps, never did her- 
self greater justice. The audience was 
pre-eminently an intelligent one. 

People are intelligent who are willing, 
even at reduced prices, to go and hear 
high-class music when the heat in New 
York is most oppressive. 

It shows, too, another point which has 
often been brought up by those who are 
earnestly endeavoring to popularize good 
music with the masses of the people— 
that the real music lovers are not so 
much the well-to-do or the society crowd, 
but the people of moderate means, and 
that, when they get a chance, they are 
ever so willing t6 come forward and 
patronize any undertaking which appeals 
to their artistic sense. 

Oscar Hammerstein, who was present, 
is said to have viewed the proceedings 
somewhat cynically, as proving nothing 
more than that New Yorkers are crazy 
for “bargains,” even in music, and that, 
if you offer them a five-dollar concert for 
a dollar they will crowd the house. 

Perhaps it would have been better to 
have said that the bulk of the music lov- 
ers in a great city like New York can- 
not spare five dollars for a single con- 
cert, but when one of merit is offered 
them at a dollar they will go, crowd the 
house and give the artists who appear 
an enthusiastic reception. 


* * * 


The death of Eben D. Jordan brings to 
a close the career of a remarkable man, 
who, in his later years, was greatly in- 
terested in music and art. 

He was, you know, the senior member 
of Jordan, Marsh & Co., the great dry 
goods house of Boston, and the son of a 
man of the same name who founded the 
concern. 

Besides being a famous collector of 
modern French, English and American 
paintings, and also known in the sport- 
ing world as the owner of one of the 
finest stables of hackney horses in the 
world, raised on his own estate near 
Plymouth Rock, he became prominent in 
musical affairs and in the musical world 
through backing the enterprise known 
some years ago as the Boston Opera 
Company, of which Henry Russell, now 
in the south of France, was the manager. 

Mr. Jordan built the fine opera house 
in Boston, and, almost single-handed, 
backed the company during the seven 
years of its existence, at the end of 
which time it was pretty conclusively 
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shown that Boston society is scarcely 
prepared to patronize a regular opera 
season in the sense that the New York- 
ers do. 

Here it is proper to say that the New 
York Opera House is more dependent 
upon strangers who come to the city for 
various periods than most people 
imagine. 

Boston has no such clientele to draw 
from, and, in the next place, the great 
majority of the Boston people of means 
live in the suburbs, and so it is not easy 
for them to go to night entertainments 
and maintain a season of opera. 

However, Mr. Jordan with splendid 
enterprise stuck to the proposition and 
backed Mr. Russell, although, toward the 
end, there were certain disagreements 
reported between them, said to have 
been the result of a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Jordan and his son on the 
subject of opera generally, and Henry 
Russell in particular. 

Mr. Jordan was also president of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and largely instrumental in bringing 
that musical school into the position of 
prominence and success which it has at- 
tained. 

Owing to his connection with opera in 
Boston, he was made a director of the 
Metropolitan, and also of the London 
Opera Company, in a deal which brought 
in, through a kind of “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” Higgins, the managing director 
of the Covent Garden Opera House in 
London. 

. * * 

If I remember rightly, Jordan’s father 
was greatly interested in the late Rich- 
ard Mansfield, no doubt one of the great- 
est actors that this country has ever pro- 
duced 

Mansfield, you know, was the son of 
Mme. Rudersdorf, a distinguished opera 
singer, who won great fame in London 
and other European capitals later. She 
came to this country, married a musician 
by the name of Mansfield, and “Dick” 


Mansfield, as he was familiarly known, 
was one of the results of this union. 

For a time he worked in the Jordan 
dry goods store with his brother Harry. 
Later he went on the stage. 

Through the friendship shown him by 
the older Jordan, he was enabled to make 
those remarkable Shakespearean produc- 
tions which, if they did not bring him 
fortune, certainly brought him fame. 

* * * 

Some of the operatic artists were dis- 
cussing the other day the possibility of 
Toscanini’s return to this country, and in 
doing so paid a tribute to his genius, 
but, at the same time, expressed their 
fear of him. This fear is founded on the 
fact that it is within the power not only 
of a great maestro like Toscanini, but 
even of less renowned conductors, almost 
to wreck the performance of an artist 
or make it a success. 

He can increase the volume of sound, 
and so drown out the artist’s voice, or he 
can help the artist make his best effects. 
Or, by a slight acceleration of the tempo, 
he can kill the effects. 

When you come to consider it, a man 
with the genius of a Toscanini, with such 
an orchestra as they have at the Metro- 
politan, virtually has the artists in his 
hands. 

* * * 

I notice that the other day you pub- 
lished an article in which Mr. Arthur 
Claassen, now of San Antonio, Tex., gave 
his reasons why he had suddenly left 
Brooklyn, where he had a splendid posi- 
tion and was almost its musical dictator. 

Mr. Claassen said that the reason was 
lack of appreciation, which he felt so 
keenly, that he quit. 

This is rather hard on Brooklyn, which 
is noted for the great number of music 
lovers it contains. 

Perhaps the cause of Arthur’s sudden 
departure was the same as that which 
an Oxford student once gave as the rea- 
son why Moses left Egypt. 


Yours, MEPHISTO. 
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MUSIC’S DRAWING POWER SHOWN 
IN CHAUTAUQUA’S GALA WEEK 





Brilliant Musical Period Attracts Huge Throngs to Assembly, and 
Resort Is Overctrowded —“‘Elijah” and “‘Hiawatha”’ Ably Per- 
formed—Erie’s Community Chorus Joins in Programs—Altschuler 


Orchestra Wins New Admirers 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The 
drawing power of music has been 
amply illustrated at Chautauqua this 
last week, for Music Week has drawn the 
largest crowds to Chautauqua that have 
been accommodated for several seasons 
and the actual count may show last week 
to have been the record week in Chau- 
tauqua history. The people flocked in 
at such a rate that accommodations 
were at a premium and it was with dif- 
ficulty on some days that visitors could 
get meals. About 250 automobiles a day 
brought visitors from nearby places and 
the trolley cars ran extra shifts and then 
could hardly accommodate the crowds. 
This is the third year that Chautau- 
qua has tried a musical festival week 
and the second with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra as the leading attrac- 
tion. Two concerts a day were given by 
the orchestra and on two evenings im- 
portant choral works were presented, 
Director Hallam having chosen “Hia- 
watha” and “Elijah” as the two repre- 
sentative compositions for the choir and 
orchestra combined. 


First Altschuler Concert 


The Russians gave their first concert 
on Monday afternoon, Aug. 7, and when 
Modest Altschuler stepped to the con- 
ductor’s stand, there was a thick fringe 
of people standing all around the Am- 
phitheater. The first program was a 
popular one. After the “Fest” Over- 
ture by Lassen, there was tumultuous 
applause, Mr. Altschuler responding with 
Beethoven’s Minuet. Other orchestral 
offerings were the Liszt First Rhapsodie, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Capriccio,” the 
“Interludium” for strings by Glazounoff, 
“In the Spinning Room,” by Dvorak, 
and the Persian March by Strauss. 
Michel Gusikoff, the concert-master of 
the orchestra, played as a solo the Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. Mr. Gusikoff 
has admirable technique and secures a 
beautiful, broad tone. He added as an 
encore a delightfully played “Serenade” 
by Arensky. 

In the evening program the chief work 
was the “Symphony Pathétique” of 
Tschaikowsky. The reading given it by 
Mr. Altschuler was instinct with pas- 
sionate sorrow and the players under his 
baton played it remarkably. Two Cau- 
casian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Rachmaninoff’s “Tears” and “Easter 
Holiday” and the Overture to Moussorg- 
sky’s “Shovanstchina” were the other 
numbers, with Dvorak’s “Humoresque” 
as an encore. 

The vocal number of the afternoon 
was by Arthur Hackett, tenor, the aria, 
“Cielo e Mar” from “La Gioconda.” His 
voice had spontaneity and a stirring 
ring, and the orchestra gave him fine 
support. At the evening performance 
Horatio Connell sang “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves” by Handel. Mr. Con- 
nell was in excellent form and clarity 
of tone and dramatic color were features 
of his interpretation. 


“Standing Room Only” 


The third concert of the series, on 
Tuesday afternoon, had another “stand- 
ing room only” house. After the Over- 
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ture to “Merry Wives of Windsor,” a 
portion of the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser” was played as an extra. 
The Andante from the First Symphony 
of Stravinsky was new to the greater 
part of the auditors and they were 
vividly impressed by its peculiarities of 
contrast, its passionate surging and its 
deep gloom. It was played with rare 
insight. The encore to this was the 
“Pizzicati” from  Delibes’s “Sylvia,” 
which had to be repeated. A lively polka 





Adelaide Fischer, the Popular Soprano, 
“Snapped” During Her Month’s Stay 
at Chautauqua. She Is a Member of 
the August Quartet at the Assembly, 
Where She Has Sung to Audiences of 
7000 


by Rubinstein and the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in G Minor, given out with much 
sonority of tone on the part of the or- 
chestra, came next, the Prelude being 
repeated. Numbers from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” were played with 
daintiness and taste. Bernard Alt- 
schuler, ’cellist, gave a Tschaikowsky 
Nocturne adapted by Conductor Alt- 
schuler from a piano composition, and 
Popper’s “Gavotte.” As an encore the 
“Orientale,” by Cui, was played. 

The Community Chorus of Erie, Pa., 
appeared on the afternoon program, be- 
ing directed by Henry B. Vincent. The 
chorus sang two folk-songs, the “Volga 
Boat Song” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” both being done without accom- 
paniment. The chorus’s precision, the 
diction and the nicety of expression in 
these songs were unusual. The singers 
sang as one voice and shaded delight- 
fully. They later sang brilliantly the 
“Song of the World Adventurers” from 
Converse’s setting of Percy Mackaye’s 
“Masque of St. Louis,” with the or- 
chestral accompaniment. G. Scott 
Hunter, teacher of organ at the State 
Normal College at Greensboro, N. C., 
accompanied on the organ. 


“Hiawatha” at Chautauqua 


The Tuesday evening performance was 
devoted to the production of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” This was _ the 
third time “Hiawatha” had been given 
at Chautauqua by Mr. Hallam, but not 
before had it been accompanied by a 
symphony orchestra. Mr. Hallam con- 
ducted and succeeded admirably in get- 
ting the best results from the orchestra, 
as well as from the Chautauqua Choir, 
which was augmented on this occasion 
by the 110 voices of the Erie Community 
Chorus. The volume of the choruses 
was exceptionally strong and pleasing 
in tone. The presentation of “Hiawatha” 
was excellent. Arthur Hackett sang 
“Onaway Awake” with splendid feeling, 
and his interpretation was _ artistic. 
Adelaide Fischer, the soprano, made a 
big hit in the soprano part. She sang 
the “Spring Song” in the last part with 
a buoyancy and a facility that were 


charming. Vivian Gosnell, the bass, 
was suffering from a cold, but he sang 
with good interpretation and much 
smoothness. 

In Wednesday afternoon’s program 
one of the most important features was 
the Fourth Tschaikowsky Symphony, 
which was effectively done. As an en- 
core Mr. Altschuler played the Dvorak 
“In the Spinning Room.” The orchestra 
appeared to good advantage in the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New Worid Symphony.” 
The afternoon closed with Victor Her- 
bert’s stirring “American Fantasie.” 
Mr. Gusikoff played the Wieniawski 
“Souvenir de Moscow” brilliantly, add- 
ing Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” The other 
soloist was Lila Robeson, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera contralto, who sang the aria, 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” making the most 
of her fine opportunities. Her voice is 
very rich and full, and she infused deep 
feeling into the Delilah aria. 


Opera Night 


Wednesday evening was designated as 
“opera night” and the program opened 
with the “Raymond” Overture’ by 
Thomas. Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” was one of the best offerings of 
the week. Other numbers were “Faust” 
excerpts, the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” delivered by Mr. Gusi- 
koff, accompanied by the orchestra; the 
Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah,” 
minuet from “Manon,” by Massenet, the 
“Pizzicati” from “Sylvia” and the March 
from “Aida.” 

The soloist was the soprano, Adelaide 
Fischer, who sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust.” Miss Fischer’s voice is 
well adapted for this type of song and 
her flexibility and her brilliant colora- 
tura won much enthusiastic admiration 
from the audience. 

In the Thursday afternoon program 
the Sibelius “Finlandia” was played 
with fine effect, with a Serenade by Titl 
as encore. Other works were the Peer 
Gynt Suite, No. 1, by Grieg; Borodin’s 
“Sketch from Middle’ Asia,” the 
“Trepak,” by Rubinstein; Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty,’ Rubinstein’s 
“Trot de Cavalieri,” the Andante con 
moto from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony” 
and the “Andante Cantabile” of Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Thursday night was a symphony night 
and was devoted principally to the 
“Pastoral” Symphony of Beethoven, 
which received an interesting and pleas- 
ing reading. Arensky’s “The Dreamer 
and the Coquette,” Liadow’s “Enchanted 
Lake,” the “Preludium,” by Jarnfeldt, 
and the “Wedding Bells Waltz,” by 
Strauss, were the other offerings. The 
soloist for the afternoon’s concert was 
Lila Robeson, who sang _ the blind 
mother’s aria from “La Gioconda,” by 
Ponchielli. Her tones were truly golden 
in this song and she sang with feeling 
and artistry. She responded to the re- 
call with the Rogers “Wind Song.” Fred 
Shattuck played the accompaniment. 


A Popular Program 


Friday afternoon another more or less 
popular program was presented. The 
Serbian Fantasie, by Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
the Saint-Saéns tone poem, “The Spin- 
ning Wheel of Omphale,” “Francesca 
Da Rimini,” by Tschaikowsky; two Bach 
numbers and the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
were also given ably by the orchestra. 
Bernard Altschuler gave a couple of 
’ecello solos, Cui’s “Orientale” and Gil- 
let’s “Passe Pied,” with Beethoven’s 
“Minuet” added. 

In the evening one of the great works 
of the week, Rachmaninoff’s “Island of 
the Dead,” was presented. This notable 
composition was preceded by several 
Wagner compositions, the Vorspiel to 
“Lohengrin,” the “Flower Maidens” 
from “Parsifal,” and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture. “The Island of the Dead” 
represents an island where there is com- 
plete silence and deathlike calm, but the 
quiet of the island must be somewhat 
disturbed by such exhibitions of modern 
music as this. Mr. Altschuler conducted 
the work with enthusiasm. Vivian Gos- 
nell sang “To the Evening Star” from 
Tannhauser,” with a smooth, clear voice, 
good phrasing and interpretation. 


Hutcheson in Concerto 


At the close of the program came 
Ernest Hutcheson’s playing of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto No. 2, in G Minor. Not 
only for virtuosity was the performance 


remarkable, but for virility of tone an 
wonderful shades of expression. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted t 
lighter works. Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
“1812,” was played with abandon, and 
the hearers stood and applauded, so i: 
was necessary to give an extra, the Her 
bert “American Fantasie” being re 
peated. 

The solos of the afternoon were by Mr 
Gusikoff, Bernard Altschuler and Ade- 
laide Fischer. Miss Fischer sang “De 
puis le Jour’ from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” putting into it a world of fee}l- 
ing and grace. Mr. Gusikoff was much 
enjoyed in the Tschaikowsky Serenade, 
“Melancholique,” which was beautifully 
done. To his recall he responded with 
the Kreisler “Tambourin Chinois.” Ber- 
nard Altschuler played the Saint-Saéns 
“Swan” and Beethoven’s “Minuet,” dis- 
closing again the warmth of his tone and 
the finish of his playing. 


“Elijah” with the Orchestra 


The last event of music week was the 
production of “Elijah” by the choir and 
orchestra. It was in keeping with the 
— of Chautauqua that the last work 
should be of a religious nature and the 
oratorio was given a smooth and inter- 
esting performance. Alfred Hallam di- 
rected and the Russians and the choir 
obeyed his beat with singular precision. 
“Elijah” was well given, the dramatic 
choruses being capitally interpreted. 
“Baal, We Cry to Thee,” was especially 
well done and the last chorus, “And 
Then Shall Your Light Break Forth,” 
had splendid sonority. “He Watching 
Over Israel” was given with considerable 
feeling. The Russian orchestral accom- 
paniments were eutirely satisfactory. 
Henry B. Vincent assisted at the organ. 

Adelaide Fischer sang with clarity and 
much charm. Her lyric voice proved 
ample for the “Hear Ye, Israel,” and 
she produced an excellent impression in 
this number. Lila Robeson gave “O 
Rest in the Lord” with mellow tone and 
artistic interpretation. She lent her 
organ-like lower tone to the trio, “Lift 
Thine Eyes,” and the quartet, “Holy Is 
the Lord.” In the trio Miss Fischer sang 
the first soprano and Mrs. Zella Wilson 
of New York, a member of the Chau- 
tauqua Choir, sang the middle part. In 
the quartet Miss Fischer and Miss Robe- 
son had the outer parts an1 Ethe) 
Light of Saratoga Springs and Dorothy 
Hobbie of Buffalo had the inner parts. 
Arthur Hackett sang the youth’s lines 
delightfully and his delivery of “If With 
All Your Hearts” was inspiring. Vivian 
Gosnell sang with spirit and dramatic 
feeling the “Elijah” parts, showing his 
a! aa and capabilities for oratorio 
work. 


Last Three Artist Recitals 


The last three recitals of the season of 
the artists in the faculty were given in 
Higgins Hall on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday by Austin Conradi, pianist; 
Sol Marcosson, violinist, and Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist. Mr. Conradi played 
several works by request, one of these 
being MacDowell’s “Keltic”’ Sonata, 
which he read with musicianly feeling, 
and his technical resources were all-suf- 
ficient. Four Preludes by Scriabine 
were a novelty and were much enjoyed 
for their variety of color and the skill 
with which they were done. A “Capric- 
cio” by Ernest Hutcheson was a spark- 
ling thing with an attractive melody and 
it was brilliantly played. 

Sol Marcosson, with Mrs. Marcosson 
at the piano, substituted for the John 
Alden Carpenter Sonata the Grieg So- 
nata for violin and piano. Its beauties 
were appreciatively disclosed by these 
two artists. In Maud Powell’s transcrip- 
tion of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Deep River,” 
Mr. Marcosson caught the spirit admir- 
ably. The Schubert “Ave Maria,” as 
transcribed for violin by Mr. Marcosson, 
was played for the first time at this re- 
cital, the effect being most attractive. 

So eager were people to hear the last 
recital of Ernest Hutcheson that there 
were not enough printed programs to 
provide all those that crowded into Hig- 
gins Hall on Thursday afternoon. [It 
was a varied program, full of interest 
and brilliantly played. T. G 





If Sarah Bernhardt comes to America 
for a tour next season her company will 
include a symphony orchestra of forty 
musicians, according to present arrange- 
ments. , 
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A Community Concert on Chicago’s New 


HICAGO, ILL., Aug. 12.—One of the 
novelties of the summer season, and 
which promises to become a permanent 
feature of civic life, is the series of 
“Community Concerts” being given at 
the Municipal Pier. With the collabora- 
tion of the Harbor Board, the Civic 
Music Association has inaugurated the 
concerts, which are having marvelous 
success. 
With the co-operation of such choral 
organizations as the Haydn, American, 


Apollo, Singverein, Association of Com- 
merce and Mannerchor, the first week’s 
entertainment was carried through with 
zest under the baton of William Tom- 
lins, who is a past master in making 
people sing songs they have known all 
their lives but have never taken the 
trouble to memorize. 

There is a magnificent auditorium on 
the pier, with excellent acoustics and an 
immense seating capacity. One of the 
typical concerts was that given on Friday 
evening, July 28, when the American 
Choral Society, Daniel Protheroe, con- 


ductor, appeared at the introduction of 
the program. The “Hallelujah” chorus 
and “All Through the Night” were fol- 
lowed by community singing of familiar 
songs, led by Mr. Tomlins. The Chicago 
Singverein did some admirable singing 
under the leadership of William Boeppler, 
and the Lincoln Exposition Folk Song 
Chorus was heard in negro songs, with 
Mrs. E. Azalia Hackley as leader. 

For a later concert the Glee Club of 
the Association of Commerce, singers 
from the Mendelssohn Club, the Rock 
Island Railroad Glee Club, the Chicago 


Municipal Pier, with the Chicago Singverein, William Boeppler, Conductor; and the Chicago Band, William Weil, Conductor 


Telephone Company Glee Club, the Peo- 
ples Gas Choral Society, the Common- 
wealth Edison Choral Society and the 
International Harvester Glee Club joined 
themselves in a male chorus which, under 
Mr. Tomlins’s baton, gave a good account 
of itself in the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust,” and the “Soldiers’ Farewell.” 
To Naomi Nazor fell the honor of being 
the first soloist at the community con- 
certs, when she was heard to excellent 
advantage on Wednesday evening, July 
26, in the solo parts of Schubert’s “Om- 
nipotence.” 





CELEBRITIES GUESTS OF THE GAMUT CLUB 


A Mid-Summer Dinner of Excep- 
tional Interest—New Music 
Teachers’ Organization 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 7.—A monthly 
event that knows no diminution of inter- 
est is the Gamut Club dinner. While 
there are many visitors of note in Los 
Angeles during the winter, there has 
come to be hardly a less number in the 
summer, and a good many of these are 
“rounded up” for the Gamut Club by its 


prominent members. 

The August meeting was no exception, 
and President Blanchard had the pleas- 
ure of presenting to the club several vis- 
itors of note. Leading these was the Eng- 
lish organist, Edwin Lemare, who is stay- 
ing at one of the adjacent beaches for a 
few weeks, and who, by the way, will give 
a recital at Temple Auditorium on the 
13th. Mr. Lemare was nominated by the 
writer as an honorary member of the 
club. 

Several soloists of a high order were 
heard. Ettore Campana gave songs 
from Pergolesi and others. His resonant 
baritone was accompanied by Chev. 
Guerreri, late conductor of the Constan- 
tino Opera Company, who was received 


with unusual applause for the record he 
has made here in various opera seasons. 

George S. McManus, formerly accom- 
panist for Alexander Heinemann, the 
baritone, on his coast tours, was called to 
the piano and on the spur of the moment 
showed that he could not be caught un- 
awares, there being no more artistic per- 
formance during the evening. 

Frederick McMurray was heard in a 
violin improvisation, unaccompanied, and 
was interesting in his unusual number. 
Mrs. Van Winkle Jacobs sang an aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc” with 
delightful tone quality, fitting to her 
facial beauty. 


A Guest from England 


In Professor Dew, for forty-eight years 
an instructor in Oxford College, Eng- 
land, the club welcomed a visitor to Los 
Angeles who first saw it in 1861, and 
who now finds nothing here he saw then, 
save the mountain view and a few old 
adobe buildings. Charles F. Lummis 
gave an eloquent description of the early 
days of the Spanish padres and told of 
the efforts being made to preserve the 
old mansions, especially the largest and 
most prosperous of them, the San Fer- 
nando. Not to be omitted is mention vf 
the singing of the Orpheus-Gamut dozen 
of singers under J. P. Dupuy, who have 
a table to themselves and who “burst” 


into melody several times each evening. 

Mrs. Charles Steinway and her daugh- 
ter have been spending several weeks in 
Pasadena. They sent for George S. 
McManus, the San Francisco pianist, to 
visit them, Mr. McManus having been 
Miss Steinway’s teacher in Berlin sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. McManus spent sev- 
eral care-free weeks here and now has 
returned to his San Francisco classes. 

New Teachers’ Organization 

Riverside County music teachers have 
formed an organization, following the 
enthusiasm created by the visit there of 
Alexander Stewart, president of the 
State Association. A meeting was held 
the last week in July, in which a num- 
ber of the towns and cities of the large 
county were represented. Z. Earl 
Meeker was prominent in arranging the 
gathering. He will probably be the first 
president of the association. 

During the absence of Dr. H. J. 
Stewart from his Exposition organ bench 
in San-Diego, his place is being taken by 
prominent organists of the West. Last 
week Walter Handel Thorley of Berkeley 
presided and this week the organist was 
Roland Diggle, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Los Angeles, who gave a recital 
each day. One number he used was his 
“American Fantasy,” which is built on 
the tunes of “America” and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” These are treated 
contrapuntally and are interwoven in a 
manner which only an expert composer 


could bring about. Mr. Diggle had an 
interesting number played by the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra at one of 
its closing concerts. 


Cadman on Vacation 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has for- 
saken his cozy Los Angeles suburban 
bungalow for the mountains of Colorado. 
With his mother, he has gone to Estes 
Park for a few weeks. Following this, 
the former will return and Mr. Cadman 
and the Indian Princess Tsianina will re- 
sume their concert tour. Their New 
York appearance is dated for Oct. 17, at 
Aeolian Hall, and they will be busy con- 
tinuously in the Eastern States until 
December, when Mr. Cadman expects to 
return for the holidays with his mother 
in Los Angeles. He is the author of an 
article in The Music Student for July, 
headed “The Destroyers,” which has been 
widely copied. He takes the ground that 
only out of the decadence of the old can 
the new arise. W. F. GATEs. 


A set of music books has been issued 
by a New York publishing house for 
plano performers at moving picture 
shows. Subtitles are as follows: “For 
scenes of incendiarism or premeditated 
murder”; “an agitato-hurry, good for 
fights and riots”; “light agitato, good 
for quarrels in society”; “sneaky musie 
for burglar scene.”—Los Angeles Music 
Student. 
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The opecial Fall Issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


Edited by 


AL Si 


Containing a complete forecast of the 
Season’s Musical Events throughout the 
country, will be published on 


OCTOBER 14, 1916 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE is a standard publication with the 


music-loving public. 





It contains authentic forecasts of the plans of the opera houses, 
orchestras, choral and other musical societies, schools, managers, 
local managers, artists, in the important cities both in America and 
Europe, for the coming season. It is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains many special articles of interest. 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA is the 
most widely circulated issue of any weekly musical journal and 
reaches not only the entire regular subscription list but also addi- 
tional thousands of others interested in music. 


LOCAL MANAGERS, who engage the services of artists, retain 
the SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA throughout 


the year as a reference work. It is to be found on their desks 
months after it is published. 


As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM for the musical artist it is un- 
deniably the best publication that exists. 


Its value is undisputed for CONCERT ARTISTS, TEACHERS, 
MANAGERS, MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


The ADVERTISING RATES are as follows: 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New Baritone of Boston-National Opera Company Engaged for Tour of Chili— Melba’s Fortune Aug- 
mented by Father’s Death—Naples Reappoints San Carlo Director for Term of Seven Years 
—London Singing Teachers Take Steps to Provide Students with Better Artistic Equipment 
—New Mendelssohn Scholarship Man Youngest Winner Since Sullivan—New Campanini 
Singers Win Success in Buenos Ayres—Ethel Smyth No Longer the Only Honorary Doctor 
of Music Among Women Musicians 




















Y the death of her father, a few 
months ago, Nellie Melba has be- 
come a wealthier woman by the sum of 
$215,000. David Mitchell left an estate 
valued at about $1,500,000, which his will 
directed to be equally divided among his 
seven children. 

As he was a strict Presbyterian of the 
old Scottish school, he long entertained a 
strong aversion to anything savoring of 
the stage. So opposed was he, indeed, to 
his daughter’s seeking a career in the 
professional world that, according to 
popular legend, he succeeded by his per- 
sonal exertions in limiting the audience 
at one of her early concerts in Melbourne 


to thirty persons. 
*K * * 


ROM the reports that have come from 
the Argentine of the impression 
José Segura-Tallien has made upon the 
Buenos Ayres opera public it would seem 
that Director Max Rabinoff has made an 
important addition to the forces of the 
Boston-National Opera Company by en- 
gaging this Sdanish baritone for next 
season. 

Though the season at the Buenos Ayres 
Opera for which he was engaged proved 
a failure and was discontinued before it 
had run half of its course as originally 
planned, there is no doubt of his having 


made an outstanding personal success in 
the wealthy Argentine capital. Instead 
of returning to Italy early in July, when 
the season collapsed, he accepted an en- 
gagement the impresario Walter Mocchi 
offered him with a company he was or- 
ganizing to tour Chili. When that tour 
is ended he will sail for New York to 
join the Rabinoff company. 

Two of Segura-Tallien’s best réles are 
Scarpia in “Tosca” and Amonaseo in 
“Aida.” In the Puccini opera he ap- 
peared with a countrywoman of his from 
sunny Spain, Maria Llacer, a dramatic 
soprano. Another of his colleagues in 
the ill-fated company at the Opera was 
Carmen Melis, who is well remembered 
here from Manhattan and Boston opera 
days of yore. She is to return to this 
country in the fall to jein Cleofonte 
Campanini’s Chicago Opera Company. 
One of her successful réles in Buenos 
Ayres was Manon in the Massenet opera 
of that name. 

Two other new Campanini singers for 
next season have evidently been “making 
good” in Buenos Ayres this summer. The 
Corriere dei Teatri is authority for the 
statement that Giulio Crimi, “the very 
celebrated tenor,” has signed “a mar- 
velous contract” with Maestro Campa- 
nini, while Giacomo Rimini, “the mar- 
velous baritone,” has been engaged on 
“stupendous conditions.” They are now 
at the Colon. 


* * * 
iy a partial reward, it may be, for the 
manner in which he met the diffi- 
culties thrown in his way last season 
when his chorus and orchestra went on 
strike, Augusto Lagana has been reap- 
pointed director of the San Carlo Opera 
by the Municipality of Naples for a fur- 

ther term of seven years. 
Lagana is credited with having come 
through the season as the victor over the 
insurgents, but one result of the strike 


was a law-suit brought against him by 
the house of Sonzogno for failing to pro- 
duce Giordano’s “Madam Sans-Géne” in 
accordance with a contract he had en- 
tered into with the publishers. The 
Sonzognos sued him for $1,200 for the 
orchestral parts and guaranteed royal- 


ties and for damages in addition. Lagana 
in defending the case explained that with 
the best will in the world he was not able 
to keep his agreement because of the 
strike of his choristers and orchestra 
members. The courts awarded the pub- 


aa — 





“My friend was considerably puzzled 
and asked her what she meant. 

“ ‘Well,’ she explained; ‘you see I’m a 
widow. I’m forty-eight, and I’ve never 
sung a note in my life. I’ve only got 
$125 a year—one can’t live on that. I 


geile. ] 





Photo by Bain News Service 

Jacques Malkin as a French Soldier 
New York concert-goers will recall the violin recital given lately in the Belasco Theater 
by Jacques Malkin, a brother of Manfred and Joseph Malkin, both prominent musicians. 
Jacques is now serving in the French army, where he organizes concerts for the soldiers 


lishers the $1,200 they asked, but con- 
sidered that the director was not liable 
for further damages. 

Since then Lagana has visited Milan 
and had a reconciliation with Giordano’s 
publishing house, with the result that 
“Madame Sans-Géne” will assuredly be 
a feature of the next San Carlo season 
and in all probability will be used as the 
bill for the reopening of the institution. 

* * * 


S an illustration of the degree of in- 
telligence with which some people 
approach music Maude Valerie White 
tells this story, which is quoted in the 
London Musical News: 

“A friend of mine was once sought 
out by a woman who told him she wished 
to become a professional singer and 
asked him if he would try her voice. Of 
course he consented to do so, but first he 
casually asked her whether she was a 


soprano or a contralto. 
“<T really don’t know,’ she replied. ‘I 
haven’t got a voice yet!’ 


can’t say I’m fond of music—I never 
was. But I’ve been told that singing is 
a lucrative business, and so I wish to 
become a professional singer. How long 
will it take me to learn?’ ” 
* * * 
ITH the slogan, “The first duty of 
every English singer is to sing 
his own language perfectly; to this end 
the English language should form the 
basis of his training,” the Society of 
English Singers, organized in London 
three or four years ago, has lately 
aroused itself to a more active and ag- 
gressive campaign to achieve its objects. 
It is a rather imposing list of names 
that the committee boasts on its mem- 
bership list. Charles Villiers Stanford, 
as president, and Ben Davies, as vice- 
president, have associated with them 
such prominent singers and _ teachers 
as Plunket Greene, Gervase Elwes, 
Thorp Bates, Frederic Austin, Gregory 
Hast, Robert Radford, Maurice d’Oisly, 


Arthur 
others. 

The society believes that the average 
singing student does not study long or 
thoroughly enough, that his work is not 
directed systematically enough and that 
he should be the pupil of the institution 
where he aedied and not of any par- 
ticular member of the staff. 

One of the members called attention 


Somervell and some _ twenty 


at a recent meeting to the fact that 


under infinitely more favorable condi- 
tions in the palmy days of the old Italian 
schools, when the motto was “only the 
specially strong and the specially gifted 
need apply,” seven years was recognized 
as the proper term of apprenticeship. 
“Since then the singer’s répertoire has 
largely increased. He is required to 
know two or three foreign languages 
(probably after the war Russian will 
be added), the music he has to perform 
is not exclusively composed from the 
vocal standpoint, modern declamation is 
almost a study in itself, halls are vaster, 
orchestras larger and less merciful, life 
is in every way more strenuous, and yet 
the time of training has been decreased 
by three or four years!” 

In this connection it was recalled that 
Sims Reeves once said that he studied 
for three years in England, then sang 
for a year or two in provincial concerts, 
then went to Italy for further study, and 
remained there under the same master 


' for four years, “till he could do whatever 


he liked with every note of his voice.” 
Plunket Greene reminded the members 

of Mr. Dooley’s comment on the music of 

Richard Strauss: “You can’t sing it, but 

you can cough it,” and remarked that a 

singer with a feeling for words had some- 

what similar sensations when he heard 
the prostitution of the English language 
that used to prevail. 

At the same meeting Dr. W. A. 
Aikin read a sort of Psalm entitled 
“Carmen Vocis,” which he offered as 
“an act of devotion” to all aspiring sing- 
ers. It is thus quoted in the London 
Musical Times: 

CARMEN VOCIS 

My Soul is in my Breath; and with my 
Breath will I lift up my Voice in 
Speech and Song. 

For my breath shall be turned into 
Sound; and I will pour forth my Voice, 
even from the depths of my lungs. 

And the Sound shall be made true and 
steadfast; by the security of my 
Breath and the watchfulness of my 
sense that heareth from within. 

My neck shall be as a temple around the 
sound; and its spaces shall expand to 
adorn every cadence with fullness of 
tone. 

The inner portal shall be open wide; for 
in my throat there shall be no manner 
of contraction. 

About the outer gate my lips and jaw 
and tongue shall play with the supple 
freedom of a aceful dance; and 
bring to life the beauties of my native 
speech. 

Thus will I sing with my Breath as with 
my Soul; and speak with my mind the 
simple language of my life. 

For I am in my Breath and in my Voice; 
and all my countrymen will bene me 
and understand. 


* *” * 


ONCERNING a Peruvian contralto 
who sang one season at Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House 
and later returned to this country to 
sing at the Boston Opera House the 
London Musical Times makes this note: 
“Mme. d’Alvarez is a great singer. She 
has an almost vehement temperament, 
but she makes the music she sings live.” 
+ + ” 
HE awarding of the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, an inspiration, as a 
possible reward to many of England’s 
music students, is always a matter of 
keen interest to the London music world. 
This year’s winner, Philip Levi, grew up 
in a musical atmosphere, as his father, 
the late Edgardo Levi, was a prominent 
member of the Royal Academy faculty 
as director of the opera class. 

The Mendelssohn Scholarship was 
founded, the London Daily Telegraph re- 
calls, as the result of efforts made hv 
friends and admirers of Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy to perpetuate his 
memory. A committee was formed in 


[Continued on page 12] 





Grand Opera Tenor (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal In- 
structor of Berlin). A REAL “MASTER” who can interpret and 
a thorough musician. Specialist Fy oat ioe er es (Golden 
secret of Italian voice p ment), the whole foundation of ‘‘ canto,”’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING thereby giving to the ambitious vocal student that pure sweet quality 
of tone full, rich and resonant, which cannot be obtained by physical force or -anscientific teaching. 
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London, shortly after his death in 1847, 
with Sir George Smart as chairman, and 
the fund was set going by means of a 
performance of “Elijah” at Exeter Hall, 
for which Jenny Lind and other distin- 
guished artists gave their services. That 
concert, together with a few subscrip- 
tions, realized nearly $5,000, which was 
allowed to accumulate until 1856, when 
the scholarship was won by Arthur Sul- 
livan, who held it for four years. 

For one year the scholarship was held 
by that pianist-composer, now + ser gyre 
without a country, Eugene d’Albert, who 
chose to forget later on the practical .en- 
couragement his youthful gifts received 
in England. William Shakespeare, the 
well-known teacher of singing, also held 
it at one time, while two women winners 
of it have been Maude Valerie White and 
Marie Wurm, a sister of those accom- 
plished pianists, Mathilde and Adela 
Verne. 

The scholarship is now worth about 
$500 a year. Young Levi is only seven- 
teen years old, the youngest winner of 
the scholarship since Arthur Sullivan. 

* 


N O longer can Ethel Smyth, composer 

of “The Forest,” “The Wreckers” 
and “The Boatswain’s Mate,” claim the 
distinction of being the only woman to 
have received the degree of Doctor of 
Music honoris causd. The University of 
Wales has recently conferred the hon- 
orary degree upon Mary Davies, a well- 


known Welsh singer and musician gen- 
erally. 

The new Doctor has had a career of 
some distinction, according to the London 
Musical News. By winning the Welsh 
Choral Union Scholarship she was en- 
abled to study at the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she gained the Parepa- 
Rosa Gold Medal and the Nilsson Prize. 
From 1878 she was for many years the 
principal soprano at the London Ballad 
Concerts, but she was also greatly in re- 
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Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—‘‘Is  pos- 
sessed of a touch of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 

sibilities. 

Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916—‘‘Miss 
Myrtle Elvyn played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utteramce. . . . 
The audience applauded her most warmly.’’ 

Datly News, April 10, 1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
playing, with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
for and without the heaviness to which his compo- 
sitions so often draw the performer.’’ 
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quest for more important engagements 
at the ha sega festivals and elsewhere, 


especially for oratorial work. In 1900 
she retired from the concert platform 
‘and since then she has devoted herself 


to teaching. 
* * * 


A CONCERT party of blind musicians 

has been touring the English Prov- 
inces since last November to raise money 
for St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blind Sol- 
diers and Sailors. They have succeeded 


in raising $30,000 thus far as the result 
of their efforts. J. L. H. 





HAGEMAN AGAIN IN COURT 





Opera Conductor Sued for Alimony by 
Rosina Van Dyck 


Richard Hageman, assistant conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, told 
Justice Tierney last Thursday, through 
his attorney, Franklin Taylor, that the 
charges made against him by his wife, 
known on the stage as Rosina Van Dyck, 
had injured his business as a vocal in- 
structor. 

Mrs. Hageman complains that she can- 
not clothe herself properly on the $100 
a month alimony that her husband pays 
her, while Mr. Hageman alleges that he 
is extravagant, stating that he had re- 
ceived a bill for $600 for clothing that 
she had purchased without his authority. 

Mrs. Hageman alleged that her hus- 
band had received a check for $700 for 
two weeks of services rendered in the 
Metropolitan last May. Hageman de- 
clares that he received but $600 for the 
two weeks, 

“It was a godsend,” he said, “as I was 
heavily in debt and had many pressing 
demands. My salary at the Metropolitan 
was reduced, and far from making a 
large profit from outside studio work I 
am heavily in debt and haven’t the 
means to pay up. Even my present in- 
come from a Chicago engagement will 
not enable me to get my head above 
water financially.” 

Justice Tierney reserved decision. 





LACHMUNDS IN NEW YORK 





’Cellist-Composer of Duluth and Mrs. 
Lachmund Among Summer Visitors 


Ernest Lachmund of Duluth, Minn., 
and Mrs. Lachmund are among the mu- 
sicians visiting in New York this sum- 
mer. Mr. Lachmund is a brother of Car] 
Lachmund, the prominent pianist and 
teacher, and is himself a composer of 
many songs that have become favorites 
on the concert stage, besides being a 
‘cellist of fine attainments. 

Mrs. Lachmund is coaching in Liszt 
compositions with Carl Lachmund, and 
will go later to Seal Harbor, Me., to 
coach for a time with Godowsky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lachmund have been 
prominent in the musical life of the 
Northwest for many years. With his 
brother, Carl, Mr. Lachmund studied 
under Liszt, and the recitals of Liszt 
music which he and his wife give occa- 
sionally are among the most delightful 
of the intimate musical affairs of their 
home city each season. 





Isadora Duncan Opens Season in South 
America Successfully 


A cablegram received in New York at 
the office of Frederick H. Toye from R. 
Salvati, the South American impresario, 
announces that Isadora Duncan opened 
a three weeks’ engagement successfully 
in Rio de Janeiro on Aug. 7 at the The- 
atro Municipal. The program given was 
her new Tschaikowsky-César Franck se- 
ries of dances. Salvati telegraphs that 
the entire season is sold out and that 
the first performance was in the nature 
of an ovation for the celebrated Ameri- 
can dancer and her gifted conductor, 
Maurice Dumesnil. Miss Duncan will 
be in New York the latter part of Oc- 
tober, prior to her Western tour, which 
will be her first in five years. 





Yvette Guilbert’s New York Engage- 
ment 


Yvette Guilbert will appear again next 
season at Maxine Elliott’s Theater in 
New York. She announces a series of 
appearances twice a week during No- 
vember and December, on Sunday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoons, the first to 
take place Friday afternoon, Nov. 3. The 





Sunday evening recitals and those of Fri- 
day afternoon will be of a different char- 
acter. While the Sunday evening recitals, 
which Mme. Guilbert calls “Les Veillées 
Frangaises,” will be like her programs of 
last secson, the Friday afternoon recitais, 
styled “les Matinées Parisiennes,” will 
have a particularly literary character. 
Besides promising comments on her songs 
in English, in which Mme. Guilbert 
proudly asserts she has improved vastly, 
she has also secured the opportunity of 
the collaboration of several savants of 
this country who are interested in her 
work and who will help her audiences to 
a better comprehension of her literary 
discoveries. 





BATON CLUB OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS $50 FOR ANTHEM 


Contest Open to Any Resident of the 
United States Announced—Will 
Close on Dec. 1 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 8.—The Baton Club of 
Chicago has offered a prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best anthem submitted in a 
contest under the following conditions: 

1. The composition shall be an anthem 
suitable for use in_ non-liturgical 
churches. 

2. The anthem must be in four parts 
with accompaniment for organ, but may 
contain a solo, for soprano, if written so 
as to be available for all sopranos in 
unison. The composition must sing well 
and should be kept within reasonable 
compass and of suitable length for gen- 
eral church use. 

3. The contest is open to any resident 
of the United States. 

4. The text should be taken from the 
Bible or from a standard church hymnal. 

5. Each composition must bear a fic- 
titious name, and the composer must en- 





close, with his manuscript, a_ sealed 
envelope bearing upon the outside the 
fictitious name, and having inside his 
real name and address. Stamps should 
be enclosed for the return of the manu- 
script. 

6. Each composition must be _ sent 
to the president of the Baton Club or the 
chairman of the committee, by Dec. 1, 
1916. The award will be made within a 
month thereafter. 

7. The composition receiving the prize 
becomes the property of the Baton Club 
and will be published by the Gamble 
Hinge Music Co. of Chicago. 

8. The prize composition will be pro- 
duced by the choirs represented in the 
Baton Club on some public occasion in 
the early part of the year 1917, and will 
be sung on the same Sunday at public 
services by every choir thus represented. 

9. In the event of no worthy composi- 
tion being submitted, the Baton Club 
reserves the right to withhold the award. 

10. The award will be made by a jury 
composed of three members of the club 
and two other well-known musicians. No 
member of the jury will enter the contest. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to H. W. Fairbanks, president, 
7752 Lowe Avenue, or to O. E. Robinson, 
chairman of committee, American Con- 
servatory, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





Christine Miller is to be soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor, at the next fes- 
tival to be given at Grand Island, Neb., 
by the St. Cecilia Society, May 5, 1917. 

Anita Rio is to appear with the Evan- 
ston Musical Club and the School of 
Music at Evanston, Ill., Thursday and 
Friday evenings, Nov. 16 and 17, next. 





Oley Speaks, the composer, will spend 
the balance of August with friends in 
Vermont and the Adirondacks. He !eft 
Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, Aug. 11. 
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He plays his own accompaniments. 


Singer’s Repertoire. 


His Special Forte is Children’s Songs. 
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There Is No Other Singer at All Like 


TOM DOBSON 


He Has Dozens of Songs Found in No Other 


But Lieder and Chansons He Does Equally Well. 
ONCE TOM DOBSON IS HEARD HE IS SURE 


Sole Management, Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Teacher of successful Opera, Concert and Church singers will open his 


New York Studios, 331 WEST END AVENUE 
September eighteenth 
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VOCAL TEACHER 


Exponent of the school of the late 


FRANK KING CLARK 
PAUL 
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c/o Frederic Shipman, Hotel Australia, Sydney,N.S.W. 
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MARGULIES TRIO 


N.Y. Evening Post: ‘The Leading Trio Organisation in America”’ STEINWAY 
SEASON Apply for Terms and Dates ta Siateniies Tre a 7th St 


Adele Margulles, Pianist 
Leopold Lichtenberg, Violinist 
Alwin Schroeder, 'Cellist 


. 56 West 57th St., New York City PIANO 
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MAINE EFFACES WAR’S 
EFFECTS ON SALZEDO 
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Carlos Salzédo, the Noted French Harpist, in “Scénes Fantastiques” at Orr’s Island, 


Me. 
Barnyard Admirers. 


Above: On the Left, as an Old Dandy; on the Right, Playing to Some 
Below: On the Left, the Harpist as an Impromptu Chef; 


on the Right, Bathing Costume Becomes a Roman Garb 


HEN Carlos Salzédo returned from 
Europe after his service with the 
French army, it was remarked that the 
war had left a marked effect upon his 
features, his facial expression and his 
carriage. The above pictures are the best 
possible indication that the noted harpist 
is himself once more. Last Fall, emaci- 
ated and hollow-eyed, Salzédo came back 


to this country after having “done his 
bit” for France—but the winter spent in 
the trenches and the hospitals had very 
nearly done for him. It was feared that 
he was too depleted to stand the strain 
of the heavy season he was called upon 
to face with the Trio de Lutéce, of which 
together with George Barrére and Paul 
Kéfer, he is a member. But there need 
have been no fear, for what Salzédo most 
craved was work. Work, so that he 


might forget his lassitude, work so that 
he might drown the ever-present memory 
of the horrors he had witnessed. And so 
he worked hard, filling solo engagements, 
playing and touring with the Trio de 
Lutéce, composing and teaching. It was 
incessant work, but also it was recupera- 
tion. 

Mr. Salzédo has earned the vacation 
he is now having on the Maine coast. It 
is the first since his interrupted honey- 
moon two years ago in Europe, when he 
marched away a soldier of France. Mr. 
Salzédo has been spending the summer 
at Orr’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine. As 
these pictures indicate, the harpist has 
been indulging in playtime out in the 
open air and he has also proven his culi- 
nary skill, as seen in one snapshot. 


CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 
GIVES NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Ernest R. Kroeger Plays Program of 
His Own Works—Music Depart- 
ment Has Its Final Recital 


IrHAcA, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The last 
week of the Summer School at Cornell 
University gave to the public free of 
charge two notable recitals. At Barnes 
Hall on Thursday evening Ernest R. 
Kroeger, the St. Louis composer and 
pianist, gave an all-Kroeger program, 
which was received with much apprecia- 
tion. The program included Allegro 
from Sonata in D Flat, “Arion,” ‘“Mo- 
ment Musical a l‘Espagnol,” “Vision,” 
Romanze from Concert Etudes, “Dance 
of the Almee,” “The Rivulet,” Prelude 
from Op. 41, “Egeria,’” “Momento Ca- 


priccioso,” “The Lonely Ranchman,” 
“Mountain Dance” and the “March of 
the Indian Phantoms.” 


On Friday evening in Bailey Hall the 
Department of Music gave its final re- 
cital. The program opened with the 
singing of “To Thee, O Country,” by 
the full chorus of 275 voices. The can- 
tata, “Pan on a Summer Day,” was ex- 
ceptionally well performed, with Hollis 
Dann as conductor. James T. Quarles 
was at the organ and Arthur Edward 
Johnstone at the piano. 

The second part of the program 
opened with the Community Orchestra, 
conducted by D. E. Mattern, playing the 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,” which 
was so well liked that an encore was de- 
manded. <A group of children’s sonys 
were acceptably given by the full chorus, 
and “Toyland,” set to music by William 
Luton Wood, was sung by female voice&. 

Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, teacher in the 
vocal department of the summer school, 
sang “Come Home, Beloved,” by Luck- 
stone, and “Ah, Love! but a Day.” 
“Scene Persane,” Kroeger, was played 
by University Organist Quarles and the 
composer was at the piano. The pro- 
gram ended with community songs, in 
which the entire audience joined with 
splendid enthusiasm. nN. ts Be 


Tour for Permelia Gale 


Mrs. Permelia Gale, the gifted mezzo- 
contralto, is being booked by Maurice 
and Gordon Fulcher for an extensive 
tour, which opens Oct. 5. Mrs. Gale is 
booked for individual recitals, and will 
also appear in joint recital with George 
Hamlin and as soloist with the Tollefsen 
Trio on tour. Mrs. Gale has recently at- 
tained a remarkable success in her re- 
citals at the University of Tennessee 
Mid-Summer Festival, Knoxville, at the 
Monteagle Assembly, and at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


SINGS FOR HIBERNIANS 


Marie Narelle Arouses Enthusiasm at 
A. O. H. Convention 


At the recent convention of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in Boston much en- 
thusiasm was aroused by the singing of 
Mme. Marie Narelle, the soprano. Mme. 
Narelle sang the “O’Donnell Aboo” ral- 
lying song with such fervor that the 1200 
persons present arose and cheered. With 
“Old Ireland Shall Be Free” she so 
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Marie Narelle, the Popular Soprano 


stirred the hearers that Mayor Curiey 
carried to the singer a bed of roses that 
decorated the speakers’ table. At his 
request she sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” all joining in the refrain. 

Mme. Narelle has been added to the 
list of artists who are making records 
for the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Com- 
pany. Last season Mme. Narelle was a 
member of David Bispham’s concert 
company. She has also appeared on tour 
with John McCormack. 


Ethel Newcomb Conducting Summer 
Classes at Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Ethel Newcomb, the gifted pianist, is 
doing a considerable amount of teaching 
at her home at Whitney Point, N. Y., 
this summer. With her are _ students 
from Atlanta, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Watertown, N. Y., Oswego, N. Y., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., many of them professionals 
who come to her to perfect themselves in 
advanced piano playing. The house, 
“Whitfield,” in which Miss Newcomb 
lives is the Seymour house, the home of 
her mother’s family for the last one hun- 
dred and forty years. Recently John 
Philip Sousa was a guest of the New- 
combs, and during his visit he played for 
them his newest march. 





At the Royal Theater in the Bronx, 
New York, a condensed version of “Pag- 
liacci” is presented this week by the Dan- 
iel Mayer-Carlton Company. Romano 
Boscini, Rosina Zotti and Raymond Ellis 
are the principals. 
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milestones on the road of our musical education, 
says Redfern Mason in the San Francisco Examiner. 
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MUSIC CRITICISM OF A BYGONE ERA 


Records of a Less Sophisticated Age Than This—What 1882 Thought of Wagner, Liszt and 


Brahms—Meyerbeer and Moszkowski on a Pedestal 








By HERBERT F. PEYSER 














LANCING over the musical criticisms 

of the preceding generation, the ob- 
server is very likely to find himself won- 
dering in all seriousness whether his esti- 
mable contemporary critics are more use- 
ful in directing musical progress and as- 
sisting the benighted to work out their 
artistic salvation or in acting as poten- 
tial amusement purveyors to their de- 
scendants. These venerable records can 
be engrossing and amusing past all be- 
lief. I know of no more efficacious way 
of reconciling oneself to one’s own mus- 
ical epoch (if one happens to bear it any 
grudge) than to survey briefly the record 
of what satisfied the folk of a less so- 
phisticated age. On the one hand, one 
may be keenly sensitive to the likelihood 


that the critical Rhadamanthus of to-day 
may be the jackass of to-morrow; but on 
the other, one feels like a sort of Davids- 
biindler turned loose in a camp of Phil- 
istines. Only in this case the Philistines 
are unarmed and innocuous. It’s fun for 
a while, even though one-sided. 

Delving among some old papers, I 
chanced, not long ago, upon four volumes 
of Music and Drama, which John C. 
Freund sponsored thirty-four years 
ago. Despite the barbarously small type 
in which the paper was printed, I read 
through several articles, then several is- 
sues, and finally every one of the four 
volumes. It was like a stroll through a 
museum. Almost every page is stocked 
with curiosities—wild and wonderful 
ones, tragic and comic. Over it all 
broods what James Huneker would call 
the pathos of distance. Redoubtable crit- 
ics prostrated themselves in adoration be- 
fore composers and works now held up 
to scorn and ridicule (if not entirely for- 
gotten); and they heartily cursed what 
the intervening years have sanctified. 
One finds artists since grown great 
damned for their “lack of intellect”; wit- 
nesses a deification of the complacent 
Raff and hears Henry T. Finck, freshly 
arrived on the Evening Post, demanding 
indignantly why Rafael Joseffy does not 
play the second piano concerto of 
Brahms instead of Mozart. One is 
treated to all manner of nonsense in re- 
spect to Wagner and Liszt; for though 
Mr. Freund himself had as progressive 
ideals in those days as he has in these, 
many of his staff writers and correspond- 
ents were people who walked in darkness 
and who raged and foamed at the mouth 
at any attempt to show them the light. 
And in this regard the foreign corre- 
spondents made as bad if not a worse 
showing than the Americans, though 
musical culture in this country was at its 
best of a mid-Victorian stamp. 

Inasmuch as many of the contributors 
to this remarkable journal concealed their 
identities under noms-de-plume to which 
no key is at present available, it becomes 
difficult to say how many are now alive 
to appreciate the humor of their views in 
the light of eventual developments. One 
hopes there may be many, for who does 
not take a malicious pleasure in seeing 
a critic confuted by the judgments of 
time? I myself have always felt illimit- 
able satisfaction that Dr. Hanslick lived 
long enough to be frightened out of his 
senses by Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” However, for at least one of 
the most effulgent lights of Mr. Freund’s 
journal we can vouch. He is the estima- 
ble piano pedagogue, Carl V. Lach- 
mund, whose most distinguished critica! 
feat at that time was an account of the 
first performance of “Parsifal,” which 
for discrimination, sympathetic under- 
standing and accuracy of appraisal has 
scarcely been surpassed in the interim. 


A London View of Wagner 


But Mr. Lachmund was young and 
a pupil of Liszt, so that his enlighten- 
ment seems perfectly plausible. The 
older correspondents were seldom as for- 
tunate in their estimates of Wagner. 
Music and Drama’s London correspond- 
ent seems to have made a specialty of 
venting absurdities. He called himself 
“Pince-Nez” (“Eye-glasses”), and ap- 
pears to have been considerable of a 
cynic. At all events, he professes to have 
defended Wagner “years and _ years 
ago, when everybody’s hand was against 
him; then I used to fight for the music 
of the future tooth and nail.” Pince- 


Nez’s championship was, however, of an 
unstable sort. “Now, when Wagner has 
become the fashion,” he sourly confesses, 
“T have become painfully conscious of his 
defects. I am not yet a downright anti- 
Wagnerian, but I long for melody and 
common sense. I am sick of those com- 
petitions of singers who argue about love 
sensual and love ideal. I care nothing 
for the beauties of the Aphrodisian motif 
or the charms of the Liebestrank, espe- 
cially when embodied in tedious, fatigu- 
ing Remaitainn which weary one to death 
with their damnable elaboration. But it’s 
no use vexing my soul. Wagner is the 
fashion.” The fashion indeed! And the 
fashion ever since then! But Pince- 
Nez’s Wagnerian convictions being as 
here expressed, one craves to know in 
just what fashion he “defended Wagner- 
ism tooth and nail” in previous years. 

Yet in spite of the attitude of the audi- 
ence at the performance of “Tristan” 
which moved “Eye-glasses” to this ve- 
hement recantation, it appears that one 
critic “never before witnessed such dem- 
onstrations of passionate admiration on 
the part of the public.” Which state of 
affairs did not deter the management of 
one London theater from inserting in its 
contract with Angelo Neumann a clause 
to the effect that “the lessor should be 
responsible for any material damage 
caused to the theater by the demonstra- 
tions of the audience.” The opera over 
which audiences were expected to become 
violent was—“Lohengrin.” 

If an individual who professed to sym- 
pathize with Wagner and who had heard 
his music “years and years” before 1882, 
could write such drivel about “Tristan” 
the year that “Parsifal” was given to 
the world, what wonder that certain New 
York writers who had no such prolonged 
acquaintance with the new art should 
have been guilty of nonsense very nearly 
as bad? And so we find one of Music 
and Drama’s writers declaiming in a re- 
view of a Philharmonic concert at which 
Theodore Thomas gave some “Rhein- 
gold” excerpts that, while “one cannot 
but admire the marvelous orchestral ef- 

ts in the first scene, there is nothing 
o awaken sympathetic feeling in the mind 
of the listener until the trio of Rhine- 
daughters is reached, and this certainly 
does afford a momentary relief from the 
otherwise all-pervading monotony of in- 
coherent and incomprehensible utter- 
ances that are distributed in various de- 
partments of the orchestra.” Then we 
are gravely informed that toward the 
end of Loge’s narrative “Wagner has for 
the nonce relaxed his self-imposed re- 
strictions and a vein of melody brightens 
the gloom like a ray of sunshine ; 
Increased familiarity with Wagner con- 
firms the impression that, in seeking to 
found a new school, he constantly sup- 
presses the natural outpourings of his 
own real musical individuality and as a 
natural result sacrifices art on the altar 
of science!” 

Oh! sancta simplicitas! 

Furnishing a bit of relief to this 
abysmal foolishness is a little paragraph 
hidden in a remote corner of an issue 
just previous to the first performance of 
“Parsifal.” This dispenses the informa- 
tion that one scene in Wagner’s new 
work represents a garden of flowers 
“which exhale a rare kind of perfume 
and then wither in consequence of a 
storm.” 

During the year before “Parsifal,” 
Materna, who created Kundry, visited 
America, and shortly after her ar- 
rival was duly interviewed by Music 
and Drama. Wagner’s new drama 
naturally formed the chief subject of 
conversation and the soprano undertook 
to illuminate her interrogator in regard 
to the temple scene and the three super- 
imposed choruses. Whereupon the in- 
terviewer gravely reminded Materna 
that the effect must be very much like a 
part of Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile du Nord!” 


Glorifying Meyerbeer 


Music and Drama had a weakness for 
Meyerbeer. It lost no occasion to point 
out his greatness. And in one instance 
it brought to book an over-enthusiastic 
admirer of Wagner and Liszt by re- 
minding him gravely that these revolu- 
tionists should not blind his vision “to 
the grandeur of Meyerbeer and Men- 
delssohn.” And it flew into a spasm of 
editorial fury over the very proper re- 
mark of a Chicago critic that “Meyer- 
beer’s very long opera, ‘The Huguenots,’ 


richly deserves the oblivion into which it 
is rapidly falling.” The article, it ex- 
claimed, was “a good specimen of those 
furnished by the market reporter or the 
dog-fight interviewer” (whatever that 
may be). Unfortunately for the Meyer- 
beer enthusiast, time has shown de- 
cisively that the “dog-fight interviewer” 
had far and away the best of the argu- 
ment. 

In the face of what we endured from 
Goetz’s opera at the Metropolitan last 
spring, it seems comical to find Music 
and Drama violently berating’ Colonel 
Mapleson for not producing the “Taming 
of the Shrew” at the Academy of Music. 
It was a waste of energy, however, for 
the opera did not materialize in New 
York till four years later. Music and 
Drama did not appreciate its good for- 
tune in escaping an ordeal which Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA was compelled to deplore 
thirty-four years later. 


When Brahms’s Shoes Creaked 


Music and Drama wasted none of its 
affections on Brahms, though truth to 
tell, it gave him little more than passing 
notice. Of the first two symphonies it 
said things at which even the present 
day non-conformist is likely to demur. 
And it poured vials of wrath on the 
second piano concerto, condemning it— 
not without ample reason, I feel 
inclined to confess—of soporific dul- 
ness. It tells, moreover, of a recital 
given by Brahms in Leipsic when the 
only sound audible after the composer 
had played one of his own piano pieces 
was the creaking of his shoes as he left 
the stage. It was shortly afterward that 
Hans von Biilow told a Leipsic audience 
what he thought of them for their failure 
to appreciate some other compositions of 
Brahms. 

As I observed above, one of the New 
York critics eager to become acquainted 
with the Brahms piano concerto was 
Henry T. Finck! Well, Mr. Finck has 
since had ample occasion to rue the fol- 
lowing words which he wrote in the Eve- 
ning Post back in 1882: “We are among 
the warmest admirers of Mozart’s works 
for the stage, but we insist that his com- 
positions for the pianoforte are thor- 
oughly antiquated and should be allowed 
to rest in peace. The time was when 
they were justly considered beautiful, 
but music (especially pianoforte music) 
is such a progressive art that this can 
no longer be said of them. We should 
prefer to hear Mr. Joseffy in Brahms’s 
new concerto which has fately been so 
favorably received in several German 
cities.’ 


Liszt Castigated 


But if Brahms fared ill in the 
columns of Music and Drama, Liszt 
was simply manhandled. The “Battle of 
the Huns” and the sublime “Dante” 
Symphony got short shrift. We learn 
that the former is “an elaborate practical 
joke, possibly intended to test the cre- 
dulity of the composer’s disciples 
The Huns hurl musical bad language in 
profusion at their opponents .. . The 
feeble strains of a chorale are heard 
from a portable organ in the possession 
of the Christians. It is impossible 
to speak seriously of this precious speci- 
men of the modern German school in its 
perverted form, for it defies analysis— 
one might as well attempt to decipher 
the various impressions on a_ well-used 
sheet of blotting paper... There is 
no development or, in fact, any idea 
which is capable of development. It is 
simply a Babel of sound, incoherent and 
absurd, and the composer apparently 
seeks to hide the absence of intelligent 
design beneath a mass of deafening 
noise, as an indifferent painter seeks to 
conceal bad drawing by an indiscriminate 
use of color. This may be originality, 
but real musicians will feel inclined to 
prefer the work of eyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn!” 

After that one is prepared for the 
worst about the more elaborate “Dante.” 
Thus it goes: 


“The third instrumental item, Liszt’s 
‘Dante’ Symphony, was an infliction that 
we would gladly pass over in silence, 
were it not our imperative duty to regis- 
ter a protest against its insertion in a 
program designed for the gratification 
of intelligent amateurs. js Ew 
have been tempted to the verge of pro- 
fanity in speaking of this ludicrous ex- 
hibition of Liszt’s pretentious incapacity 


and inordinate vanity the blame rests on 
Dae .< « Seriously, we earnestly hope 
that so excellent an orchestra as that 
directed by Mr. Thomas will not again 
be subjected to the degradation of assist- 
ing in the promulgation of _ such 
pernicious rubbish as this so-called sym- 
phony.” 

Vain expectations! This same “excel- 
lent orchestra” continues to this day to 
promulgate the self same “pernicious 
rubbish” to the satisfaction of multi- 
tudes! Oh! that one could subject this 
writer to the “Wild Man’s Dance!” 

Nor was Grieg’s popular and enchant- 
ing piano concerto accepted with favor 
when Edmund Neupert introduced it at 
Chickering Hall. It was condemned as 
“lacking musical value and definite pur- 
pose and resembling a rhapsodic im- 
provisation rather than a carefully 
matured composition. There is ne at- 
tempt at development, and the presence 
of such subject matter as can be traced 
but ill atenes for the general regard of 
recognized principles of construction.” 


“Great” Symphonic Works 


What, then, was Music and Drama’s 
notion of great modern symphonic com- 
position? List, list, oh! list: 

“At the present time there are six 
symphonic writers of the first rank: 
Ra (1), Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, 
Moszkowski (!!!!), Saint-Saéns and 
Brahms. We make no mention of Liszt, 
for the reason that his efforts in the 
orchestral line follow no form or intel- 
ligible design. (The italics are = gg 

“With regard to Brahms, who has 
written two symphonies (1882), we 
have merely to say that their workman- 
ship is admirable, that they evince 
profundity of thought, but that the fact 
remains that they are as dry as chips! 

“Saint-Saéns is a man of great ability, 
in fact of colossal talent, even if it be 
questionable if he possesses any real 
genius. 

“Moszkowski, a Pole, seems to be the 
coming man of Europe. This composer’s 
future is destined to be a grand one!” 
(Ye gods and little salon pieces!) 

“Rubinstein—well, here I pause to 
take breath, for no pen can do justice to 
this colossal minded composer. His sym- 
phonies are masterpieces, and the intense 
individuality of their thought is equaled 
only by the audacity of the orchestral 
devices used to adorn the motifs. His 
symphoni¢ writings are full of genius!” 

And yet to-day one cannot ask a con- 
ductor for even the first movement of 
the “Ocean” Symphony without laying 
oneself open to suspicion, if not actual 
abuse! 

“‘We now come to the tone poet of the 
century and the era, Joachim Raff. Since 
the death of Mozart there has been no 
symphonic writer who has possessed a 
tithe of Raff’s melodic genius, with the 
possible exception of Mendelssohn.” 

Verily we have good cause to rejoice 
and be exceedingly satisfied with our own 
day and generation. Let us give thanks 
for a Debussy and a Ravel! Yea, even 
= need be, for a Schénberg and an Orn- 
stein! 


i———REINALD—— 


WERRENRATH 


After his Concert in Dallas 


last season the Dallas 
‘*Times-Herald’’ said: 








Reinald Werrenrath—Reinald, not Reg- 
inald, because he’s not at all a Reginald 
sort of a person—has the length, breadth 
and thickness of an athlete, the stoop of a 
student and a voice that is a joy. In these 
latter days of equal rights, any female 
Ulysses, with every member of her crew, 
might be condoned for permitting her ship 
to go upon the rocks 
to the sound of such 
masculine siren songs 
as he might voice. 
His numbers, too, pre- 
dominated in the Ger- 
man, but the Walter 
Damrosch adantation 
of Kipling’s “They’re 
Hanging Danny 
Deever” endeared 
him at once to his 
Dallas hearers. 


Management 


Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


1 West 34th Street 


New York 
Celebrated ish Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 


Studtoes of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK. 
: 45 W. 76th St. Tel. Schuyler 10080 
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“EAST MEETS WEST” IN SUMMER 
DAYS AT LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 
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Left to Right: ‘Jackson S. Gregg, Wilbur Hascall, Mrs. Henrietta Hascall and 
Bernard Ferguson 


OSTON, MASS., Aug. 9.—Lake Win- 
nepesaukee in New Hampshire, and 

its picturesque spots have attracted 
many well-known musicians for their 
summer holidays. The group, as seen 
in this photograph, are spending their 
vacation in Alton, N. H., and represent 
musicians from two extreme States of 


the Union, viz., California and Massa- 
chusetts. Reading from left to right, 
they are: Jackson S. Gregg, tenor solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Pasadena, Cal.; Wilbur Hascall of Bos- 
ton, treasurer of the New England Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists; 
Mrs. Henrietta Hascall, a well-known 
vocal teacher of that city, and Bernard 
Ferguson, the Boston baritone. 





BUTTE PRESENTS GOOD 
SUMMER MUSICAL FARE 


Municipal Band, Under R. V. Johnston, 
Plays at Elks’ Convention— 
Churches Feature Music 





BuTTE,. Mont., Aug. 5.—Since the 
many pupils’ recitals that filled the 
month of June there has been little evi- 
dence of musical activity in Butte, 
though practically all of the teachers 
have been in town, busy with large sum- 
mer clasess. 

At the churches a number of the Sun- 
day evening services have been devoted 
to music. The Woman’s Peace Party 
featured music in a service at the First 
Baptist Church July 9, when, with Clara 
Hoffman at the organ, Pearl Job, re- 
cently returned from two years’ study in 
England, sang the “Ave Maria” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ and Hugh Jones, 
baritone, sang Van der Water’s ‘“Publi- 
can” excellently. 

The same evening found sjecial music 
at the First Presbyterian Church, when 
Mrs. Robinson, soprano, and Mr. Quil- 
liam, baritone, appeared. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church the 
vested choir sang a large portion of 
“Elijah.” 

At the Christian Church, July 22, Nel- 
lie Brennan gave a sacred song recital, 
with Mr. Tretheway at the organ. Miss 
Brennan has been studying in New York 
for the last two years. 

At the Gardens, band concerts have 
been given, the Anaconda Copper -Mines 
Band alternating with the Montana State 
Band. The Municipal Band, under R. 


V. Johnston’s direction, was much in evi- 
dence during the Elks’ convention in 
Butte, giving a number of concerts on 
the streets in the center of the town. 
The American Theater is featuring 
music one night each week, a symphonic 
program being given with the regular 
orchestra augmented. M. E. W. 





Eleanor Patterson Concert Company 
Wins Bookings in Many Cities 


Eleanor Patterson, the American con- 
tralto, has been forgetting the heat of 
the summer by working hard in her 
studio-home in New York City, prepar- 
ing programs and arranging bookings 
for concerts during the coming season. 
It is likely that Miss Patterson will in- 
clude in her travels a visit to Canada 
and the South as well as the East and 
the Middle West. A number of Miss 
Patterson’s engagements are for the con- 
tralto alone, but the majority to date 
call for the Eleanor Patterson Concert 
Company, which consists of Miss Patter- 
son and her assisting artists, Caroline 
M. Lowe at the piano and organ, and 
“isa Hoertz at the harp. 





Park Music Committee Arranges Brook- 
lyn Concerts for August 


In Brooklyn the Music League of 
America’s Park Music Committee, headed 
by Pasquale Amato and others, will give 
a concert in Tompkins Park on Aug. 22 
and in Winthrop Park on Aug. 29. Edith 
Hallett Frank, soprano, and Angelo 
Boschetti, baritone, the two artists who 
participated in the first Brooklyn park 
concert, will again be the soloists. The 
Music League of America has the co- 
operation of the Brooklyn Park Depart- 
ment in arranging these concerts. 





Resident and day pupils. 


History and Philosophy. 


Twelfth year. 


SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Teachers of Music and Art optional. 
The Languages, Diction, History of Music, Harmony, Ear Training, History of 
Art, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Political Economy, elective courses in Literature, 


Every opportunity under careful guidance for Metropolitan advantages. 


Mrs. Cyril Flannery A. M., 520 West End Ave., New York 
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In Tone and Artistic Merit 

Their Leadership is Acknowl- 

i) edged by Musicians Everywhere | € 
_ Write for story of “‘The Nine Muses” 
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SACRAMENTO SINGER 
CHARMS HEARERS IN 
SHAKESPEARE SONGS 














Lena Frazee, Mezzo-Contralto of Sac- 
ramento, Who Gave a Warmly Appre- 
ciated Program at the Greek Theater 
in Berkeley 


SAN FRANcIscO, CAL., Aug. 5.—Lena 


Frazee, mezzo-contralto, of Sacramento, 
gave a most interesting program of 
songs from the plays of Shakespeare in 
the Greek Theater at the University of 
California, Berkeley, on July 30, before 


an audience of nearly 3000 persons. The 
program, given in commemoration of the 
Tercentenary, consisted of songs pos- 
sibly sung in the original performances, 
settings dating between Shakespeare’s 
time and the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and recent settings. 

Miss I razee is able to present a classic 
program such as this with great ease 
and charm. Her audience accorded her 
warm appreciation for her rich, clear 
voice, as well as for her intelligent and 
musicianly handling of the texts. Bea- 
trice Clifford was Miss Frazee’s accom- 
panist and the program also introduced 
Ruth Gibbs, soprano; Mrs. Malcolm S. 
Morris, mezzo-soprano; Elias M. Hecht, 
flautist, and Mrs. Paul Jarboe, accom- 
panist. 

A Reputation by Proxy 

“I tell you the easiest way of making 
a fine reputation,” confided Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch to a friend the other day. “A 
young man came to the concert room 
after one of my recitals last season and 
asked if I would not hear him play a 
certain Beethoven sonata on which he had 
been working. ‘Ten years ago,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘I heard you play this sonata so 
wonderfully that it left an indellible im- 
pression on me. Your interpretation was 
noble, glorious, inspiring, and therefore I 
determined to learn to play this sonata 
exactly as you played it. For ten years 
I have striven to present this composi- 
tion with the perfection in which you en- 
veloped it, and I hope you will say my 
efforts have not been in vain.’ When I 
asked him which sonata of Beethoven’s 
it was it turned out to be one I never 
had played in my life. My enthusiastic 
admirer had confused me with another 
pianist!” 


While English orchestra players are 
away at the Front their positions in 
London are filled in most cases by Rus- 
sian, Belgian, French and Dutch musi- 
cians. 
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NNE, ARKADI 


“A singer of definite gifts.""-—W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. “Sun.” 
Second New York Recital, December 5th, at Aeolian Hall 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith_—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Professor Phelps on Realism in Opera 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Your editorial on Dr. Grant in the 
issue for Aug. 5 is so exactly in harmony 
with my own views that, at the risk of 
boring you, I am going to cite a little 
passage I wrote on this very point in a 
book I published in 1914, called “Essays 
on Books,” page 5, in the essay, “Realism 
and *Reality.” I make the distinction 
that there is more reality in Wagner 
than in so-called realistic operas. 

I am speaking of the first act of “Die 
Walkiire”: 

“In the wildly romantic and mythical 
setting, the passion of love is intensely 
real; and as the storm ceases the portal 
swings open, and the soft air of the 
moonlit spring night enters the room, 
the eternal reality of love makes its 
eternal appeal in a scene of almost in- 
tolerable beauty. Even so carefully 
realistic an opera as ‘Louise’ does not 
seem for the moment any more real than 
those lovers in the spring moonlight, 
deep in the heart of the whispering for- 
est. . . . Reality by its very essence 
is spiritual, and may be accompanied by 
a background that is contemporary, 
ancient or purely mythical.” 

I hope you will hit him again in the 
same place, for what you say is the 
truth. More power to all who believe 
as you do. 

Yours admiringly, 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 

Grindstone City, Mich., Aug. 7, 1916. 





Fate of Boston’s Old Music Hall Organ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I note in an article recently published 
that reference is made to the old Music 


Hall organ in Boston. It is generally 
known (as this article states) that at 
the time the hall was remodeled to be 
used as a playhouse the organ was sold 
for almost nothing. In fact, the general 
impression is that it was sold as “old 
junk.” That such a noble instrument 
should be left to such a fate would have 
been lamentable, indeed, and it might 
serve to interest at least those who knew 
the organ in its palmy days to publish a 
statement of its present location and con- 
dition. 

The organ was purchased at the time 
above mentioned by a man of great 
wealth, named Searls. This man resided 
in the town of Methuen, some thirty 
miles from Boston. For some time the 
instrument was left on the tracks in 
freight cars, and was later stored. When 
the spirit moved, a fine (though small) 
hall of brick and stone was built to re- 
ceive it, a corps of organ builders im- 
ported from Germany, and a factory set 
up for the rebuilding of the instrument. 
To-day it stands in “Serlo” Hall, the case 
of black wainut fully restored to the 
natural finish of the beautiful wood from 
which it is made, with a modern electro- 
pneumatic action and electric blower, 
and the wonderfully mellow old wood and 
tin pipes retained. Of course, the chests 
and the whole action are new, and many 
of the pipes had to be replaced, but it is 
the same noble instrument it was in by- 
gone days. 

_I for one will be glad to see the pub- 
lication of some word which will refute 
the idea that this old historic instrument 
has been consigned to the rubbish heap. 
Very truly yours, 
DUDLEY WARNER FITCH. 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Des Moines, Aug. 7, 1916. 

(Formerly of Boston.) 





The Case of Mark Stanford 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Apropos of Mephisto’s query in your 
last number, “What’s the matter with 
Kansas?” allow me to cry out in the 
name of Kansas, “What’s the matter 
with Mephisto?” One could hardly ac- 


cuse him of being a victim of heat, but 
the gentleman whose Musings are al- 
most always so chatty and entertaining 
—not to say instructive—in spite of sup- 


posedly celestial origin has fallen into 
that most human of human frailties— 
judging hastily before ascertaining facts. 
I refer to the close of the “Musings” of 
July 29, where his Satanic Majesty, 
whose communication to your esteemed 
paper (may it be said parenthetically) 
resemble more those one might expect 
from a benevolent Sunday School su- 
perintendent or the “Elderly Person” of 
family magazines than from the pen of 
the satanic creations of a Milton or 
Goethe, where his “nibs” criticises the 
operation performed upon the finger tips 
of a music student in Wichita, Kan. 

The facts are these: Mark Sanford, 
an earnest student of both piano and 
violin, possessed such _ broad nail 
phalanges that it was not only very dif- 
ficult for him to play the half steps of 
the higher notes of the violin in tune, 
but it was impossible for him to place the 
tips of any of his middle fingers between 
the black keys without depressing those 
on either side. Remembering von 
Biilow’s dictum that the “home of the 
pianist is between the black keys,” it is 
very evident that, laboring under such a 
handicap young Sanford was warranted 
in taking the risk of having some of the 
superfluous flesh removed. An operation 
of this kind is not to be compared to the 
cutting of tendons to give more freedom 
to certain weaker fingers or to enlarge 
the stretch. All sane musicians know 
that operations of the latter nature are 
dangerous and that structural defects of 
the hand which they are supposed to 
remedy can be overcome by proper prac- 
tice. 

I have never heard nor do I think that 
our dear Mephisto with all the experi- 
ence of his long life and of his walks up 
and down the earth has heard of any 
form of physician or mental exercise— 
except it be Christian Science, to which 
Sanford does not claim adherence— 
which will reduce the width of a finger 
tip from one inch to half an inch. 

I am happy to be able to state that 
after being incapacitated for a week, 
Sanford is now able to find his way be- 
tween the black keys and bring his finger 
tips close enough together to play any 
half step on the violin in tune and he 
has voted the operation a complete suc- 
cess. He should rather be admired for 
his courage in the interest of his be- 
loved art than chided as a fool. 

Sincerely, 
OTTo L. FISCHER. 

Wichita College of Music, Wichita, 
Kan., Aug. 1. 





Advocates Practical Use of “Musical 
America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When my copy of MusicAL AMERICA 
arrived this morning my mother re- 
marked, “Now we shall hear and see 
nothing of you for two hours till you 
have devoured it.” It is the regular Fri- 
day morning program. If it is so inter- 
esting to a mere music-lover like myself, 
what must it be for the professional mu- 
sician who desires to be fully informed? 

My sister in Maine, Mrs. Joseph Mc- 
Keen, writes me that it “has literally 
opened a new world” for her. 

I attended, with deep interest, the ses- 
sions of the Music Section of the N. E. A. 
convention and was delighted with your 
paper’s excellent resume, especially the 
prominence given to Mrs. Low’s practical 
and constructive suggestions. But 1 was 
surprised that the pedagogues showed so 
little sense of the need and advantage of 
acknowledged co-operation with the mus- 
ical magazines and the newly organized 
Music Board of Trade. Then, in the dis- 
play of material in the basement of Mad- 
ison Square Garden, I found, among 
many other interesting things, the stimu- 
lating pamphlet “How We Use the Lit- 
erary Digest as a Text in Our Class- 
rooms,” which I have been recommending 
most enthusiastically to some of my 
“tight-minded” pedagogue friends who 
are still addicted to the fossilized “‘peda- 
gogical paraphernalia.” It has just oc- 
curred to me that some such summary 
and exposition of practical uses of Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA throughout the country (or 
the world, in fact) would be of immense 
benefit in more ways than one—an enor- 
mous impetus to the wave of vitalizing 
interest in the democratization of music 
of which your personal propaganda is so 
essential a part—deeper interest in the 
educational side of music on the part of 
the artist, great and small (witness your 
translation of the Berlin views on chil- 
dren and their music study in to-day’s 
issue)—and the nucleus of the real bu- 
reau of information of which the N. E. A. 
confessed its absolute need. 


With continued wishes for your suc- 
cess, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
HEDWIG R. RocHow. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1916. 


As to Long Distance Voice Teaching 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just read the letter of Emma 
D. Nuckols, asking if a newspaper could 
teach singing (by daily lessons, presum- 
ably). 

I also had the intention, several months 
ago, of asking the same question, but 
since I have been following the letters 
written by Mr. Ludwig Schmitt-Fabri, 1 
have come to the conclusion that the 
answer is, most emphatically, No! And 
I also am of the opinion that anyone who 
pretends to teach (?) tone production by 
mail or in any other way except by ac- 
tual demonstration, should be branded 
as a faker. 

By the way, I would be glad to know 
if this Mr. Ludwig Schmitt-Fabri is the 
same person who was the musical di- 
rector of the Teatro Malibran in Vienna 
three years ago, where I heard a very 
fine production of Le Grand Howland’s 
opera “Sarrona,” with Fausto Castellano 
as the leading tenor. 
the interesting letter is the same Fabri, 
I would be obliged if you would give me 
his present address. 

MusIcAL AMERICA is truly a beacon 
light, as the lady from Jefferson City 
says, not only to those who live in out- 
of-the-way places but also to many, like 
myself, who have to travel almost con- 
tinually. 

Speaking of “Sarrona,” I wonder why 
it is never given in America. It contains 
some beautiful ‘music and there are op- 
portunities for the display of gorgeous 
costumes and scenic effects. 

Yours truly, 
G. C. MARTELL. 

Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1916. 





A Direct and Tangible Result 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Here is a direct and tangible result of 
Mr. Freund’s propaganda. The outside 
public is “catching on’—that answers all 
criticism. 

Mr. Freund certainly had a big idea 
when he started his fight, and we all owe 
him a vote of thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEXANDER BLOCH. 

Little Neck, L. I., Aug. 9, 1916. 

The matter referred to by Mr. Bloch is 
the following letter tv the New York 
Times: 

“T too read with surprise and incred- 
ulity the letter stating that ‘American 
music as it exists today could not but 
suffer shamefully by being placed on a 
program of first-class foreign music.’ 
How in the name of reason can your cor- 
respondent style himself, as he does in 
another part of his letter, ‘a lover of 
good music,’ and then absolutely discrim- 
inate against the compositions of our 
country? It is true that by far the 
larger proportion of music on our pro- 
grams is foreign, for the reason that the 
European countries are very old and 
have been producing musical thought— 
good, bad and indifferent in quality—for 
a very long time; and there is naturally 
an immensely greater field from which to 
choose; that is all. It is not because we, 
a young country, haven’t our own pro- 
portion of distinguished composers. To 
give one example from many that could 
be named, does your correspondent real- 
ize that an adequate interpretation of the 
works of MacDowell requires an artist 
of no mean attainments? It is high time 
that that old notion that we can obtain 
only from abroad the best music, the best 
artists, and the best musical instruction 
should be relegated to the waste basket. 

MADELEINE PROVOST DYSON. 

“Great Neck, L. I., July 21, 1916.” 

[The letter is part of a controversy on 
the subject of “Good American Music.”— 
Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Mr. Behymer’s Impression of the Mu- 
sical Colony at Seal Harbor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We are having a wonderful time and 
the weather is ideal and so are the dear 
friends; teas with the Gabrilowitsches, 
Zeislers, Kreislers; luncheon at Fried- 
berg’s—a splendid little dinner with a 
number of guests last night at Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling’s and a picnic to- 
morrow with all the music folks at 
Judens Park and many outing excursions 
over these wonderful rocks and verdure. 





If the writer of. 


I find everybody composing—nerves and 
music. The wind in the pines has sug 
gested many motifs for requiems and th 
surf on the rocks a more impassioned 
movement for crescendos. 

I am told that someone has composed 
twelve-hand piano composition for a sex 
tet of pianists and named it “A Quiet 
Practice Hour at Seal Harbor.” Have 
heard some wonderful improvised pro- 
grams at the homes. The Kreislers are 
looking the picture of health—taking 
long walks, swims,-and all. 

A new vaudeville song that is going 
the rounds is entitled “When the Pianists 
Cut Their Hair” and it is quietly under- 
stood that in Bauer’s case it was some- 
what amateurish—assisted by Hofmann 
and Gabrilowitsch to a bathroom accom- 
paniment. However, it is not for me to 
say—they all seem to be growing a new 
crop. 

A whisper is going the rounds that 
Ernest Schelling is writing a new 
scenario for the movies, the scene to he 
laid on the Josef Hofmann buccaneer 
yacht, with Gabrilowitsch as the shrink- 
ing maiden who is to be stolen by the 
bold brigand, Fritz Kreisler, and rescued 
—through the efforts of the local Robin 
Hood forces—Godowsky, Friedberg, et 
al., and many other features too awful 
to mention which will drag in vocal as 
well as instrumental heroes and heroines. 
Anyhow, it is play time, and the game is 
on and it is delightful to be here, espe- 
cially as the latch-string seems to be out 
everywhere for Mrs. Behymer and my- 
self. Howard Brockway and Lorraine 
Wyman gave us a special insight last 
night into “The Lonesome Songs” of the 
Cumberland Mountains. 

Truly, 
L. E. BEHYMER. 
Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 8, 1916. 





Music in Metaphysical Healing 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I recently discovered a wonderful 
booklet by Harry Gaze, editor of Life 
Culture, New York, entitled “A Study of 
the Subconscious Mind,” specializing in 
the influence of music as a factor of not 
yet realized importance in metaphysical 
healing of the sick, depressed or worried. 
It is an old idea indeed, but thoroughly 
forgotten. Only recently the truth has 
been “re-revealed” in a more scientific 
way and ‘in connection with the wave of 
awakened religious and spiritual interest 
now sweeping the world. 

The author, on page 14, says: “There 
is wonderful healing power in the human 
voice, as there is in all instruments. 
Let song and music tell the story of life 
and power from within. 

_“Here is a new and wide field for mu- 
sicians with an understanding of meta- 
physical principles and a deep desire to 
heal and bless. Music can now be pro- 
duced and listened to with a new and 
great purpose. There are thousands of 
invalids who cannot only be consoled 
by music, but actually healed. Let us 
include music in the healing forces, and 
supplement our mental and _ hygienic 
régime with this powerful influence.” 

In one word, the inspiring little book 
brings a message of extraordinary im- 
portance and of general interest, and 
surely would be of great value to every 
reader of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Yours sincerely, 
LIEUT. PERCY RICHARDS. 

New York, Aug. 5, 1916. 





What the Propaganda Has Done 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I enclose draft for subscription. We 
certainly enjoy your paver. All the de- 
partments are excellent, and I am par- 
ticularly interested in Mr. Kramer’s re- 
view column. As an interested party, I 
suppose I should not express my appre- 
ciation of the work done by Mr. Freund 
and the paper for the advancement of the 
interests of the American composer. 
However, I know from personal experi- 
ence that there has been a great change 
in the attitude of the general public, 
publishers and artists, since his propa- 
ganda began. Speaking for myself, I 
thank you. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LESTER. 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 1, 1916. 


How They Hear “Good Music” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Enclose check for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. Your paper is welcomed in our 


home, where, through our Victor and 
disc records, we enjoy much of the good 
music we hear about through MusICcAL 


AMERICA. 
. C. J. FRANK. 
Ontario, Cal., July 31, 1916. 
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GIVING MUSIC IN THE THEATER 
POSITION OF RIGHTFUL DIGNITY 


Way Open, Contends Eugen Haile, for American Composer to Enlarge His Audience a Hun- 
dred Times Over in Providing Poetical Plays with Serious Musical Background—His Own 
Experience with a Play of This Nature—A Field of Broad Possibilities 


By H. K. MODERWELL 


| a 














UGEN HAILE, whose songs have 
been widely sung in concert in this 
country, has completed an elaborate or- 
chestral score to accompany the fantastic 
comedy, “The Happy Ending,” which 
will have its opening in New York at the 
Shubert Theater on Monday, Aug. 21, 
under the direction of Arthur Hopkins. 
This production continues one of the 
most interesting tendencies of the pres- 
ent-day American theater—that of giv- 


ing increased importance to music in 
poetic and spectacular plays. In the 
present case Mr. Haile has worked un- 
hampered in his attempt to make the 
music an intimate part of the action of 
the MacPhersons’ play. 

This tendency in the American theater 
is especially interesting because of the 
huge audience it gives to the American 
composer. A few thousand interested 
musicians have heard Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s admirable symphonies. Millions 
—five million is a conservative estimate 
—have heard his music for “Ben Hur.” 
A play which runs a whole season on 
Broadway is seen by from 300,000 to 
500,000 persons. If it is sent on the road 
the number soon reaches a million. This 
is an audience such as the composer can 
never hope to reach in strictly musical 
channels—excepting only that rare com- 
poser who can write a “Rosary.” The 
fact that the composer is being received 
in the American theater on an equal 
basis with the playwright and scene de- 
signer is one of the greatest significance 
to American music. 

The field is not limited. Into the music 
for a poetic play a composer can put his 
best work. The superb score which Ar- 
thur Farwell wrope for “Joseph and His 
Brethren” is one of the most ambitious 
things he has done. There are diffi- 
culties, of course. The ordinary theater 
orchestra may not be adequate to the 
task. In the past, theater managers 
have sometimes been inclined to slight 
the music—to cut down the orchestra by 
half at the last moment, without any 
thought of the months of careful scoring 
on the part of the composer. Not infre- 
quently the manager commissions “mu- 
sic” without thought or care for quality 
or fitness. But because men like Mr. 
Farwell and Mr. Kelley have’ taken their 
work seriously, music in the theater has 
gained something like its rightful 
dignity. Nowadays if the composer in- 
sists that he needs an extra horn he is 
likely to get it. The public has accepted 
good music as a part of a poetic play 
and likes it. The way is open for the 
established American composer to en- 
large his audience a hundred times over. 

Mr. Haile has taken hold of the text 
of “The Happy Ending” and worked with 
it quite as seriously as though it were 
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the libretto for an opera. He has by no 
means limited himself to “incidental 
music”—to entr’actes, intermezzi, songs 
and the like. Finding that much of the 
action and dialogue was of a _ poetic 
nature which demanded music, he com- 
posed a score which is intimately inter- 


at Stuttgart as soon as it is completed. 
The libretto is by Baron Ernst von 
Wolzogen. Mr. Haile’s songs have been 
sung in concert by Mmes. Schumann- 
Heink, Gadski and Gerhard, by Herbert 
Witherspoon, Hugh Allen and others. 
His reputation has hitherto been chiefly 








Eugen Haile. 


woven with the play. He has used leit- 
motifs freely, and has developed them 
in transformation and combination ac- 
cording to the demands of the play. He 
regards his score as a form of music- 
drama with spoken text which he be- 
lieves has alluring possibilities for the 
American composer. It will be per- 
formed by a large orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Feleky. 

Mr. Haile was born in Ulm, Germany, 
but has spent the last thirteen years in 
America, which he regards as his home. 
He is the composer of two unfinished 
operas, one of which, “Viola d’Amore,” 
has been accepted by Max Schillings for 
performance at the Royal Opera House 
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“First honors must be | 
awarded to Mr. Wheeler, 
who excelled in art, voice 
and diction.” 

—Henry T. Finck, in 
New York Evening Post. 
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In Oratorio 
‘¢‘ The Creation ”’ 


“Mr. Wheeler proved to 
be a valuable addition 
to the sparse ranks of 
competent oratorio 
tenors.” 

—Eric Delamater, in 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Bas Relief of the Composer Just Completed by Karl Korte 


among musicians. “The Happy Ending” 
will introduce him as a composer of 
serious purpose to the general public. 


McCORMACK TRIUMPHS AGAIN 





Popular Tenor Pleases Big Audience at 
Ocean Grove Concert 

OcEAN GRovE, N. J., Aug. 7.—By all 
appearances the greatest audience of the 
season assembled in the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on Saturday evening to hear 
John MeCormack, the favorite tenor. 

Mr. McCormack, who was in excellent 
voice, gave proof of his versatility in two 
operatic arias and a group of art songs, 
of which a Russian number, “When 
Night Descends,” Rachmaninoff, was 
particularly noteworthy. Another song 
worth special mention was Edwin Schnei- 
der’s melodious “When the Dew Is Fall- 
ing.” The audience was brought to its 
feet by the stirring rendition of Oley 
Speaks’ fine song, ““When the Boys Come 
Home,” the poem being appropriate to 
the present conditions of strife through- 
out the world. 

The concert was replete with extra 
numbers, given generously and meeting 
with steadily increasing approval. All 
the favorites, such as “Mavis,” “Mother 
Machree,” “I Hear You Calling Me,” and 
others were delivered with the wealth of 
expression, prodigality of tone and all 
the voeal and artistic resources at Mr. 
McCormack’s command, and the demon- 
strations they evoked were inspiring. 

Assisting Mr. McCormack was Flor- 
ence Austin, a violinist of ability, who is 
taking Mr. McBeath’s place temporarily. 
Edwin Schneider fulfilled the important 
and strenuous duties of accompanist to 
the great satisfaction of artists and audi- 
ence. 


MAKE MUSIC IN NEW 
PETERBOROUGH HALL 


Midsummer Concert by Chorus in 
MacDowell Colony Merits 
High Praise 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H., Aug. 10.—Year 
by year some new event marks the 
growth of the MacDowell Memorial As- 
sociation. One of the most important 
events of recent years is the bringing of 
Colony Hall, though far from finished, 
to the state where it may be used by 
members of the colony. In addition to 
the dining room and offices there is a 
living room forty feet square, which now 
forms the center of the colony life. 

This room was used for the first time 
on Tuesday evening, Aug. 8th, when the 
MacDowell Choral Club of Peterborough 
gave its mid-summer concert. The mem- 
bers made a beautiful picture seated on 
the green benches against a background 
of white pines with which the hall had 
been decorated. The following program 
was given; with Mrs. Elmer E. Pierce as 
accompanist: 





Wedding Music from ‘The Rose Maiden,” 
Cowen; “Ave Verum,”’ Mozart; with ‘cello 
obligato by Robert Haven Schauffler, Chorus. 
Quartet (two movements), Haydn; Zoellner 
String fluartet. ‘The Day Closes,” Sullivan ; 
“St. Valentine’s Day,” Stanford: Chorus. 
Quartet (two movements), Arthur Nevin: 
Indian Dances, Skilton; Zoellner String 
Quartet. “A. D. 1620.” MacDowell, arranged 
oy Chalmers Lb. Clifton, Chorus, “Hymn of 

raise. ‘ 


The Chorus sang splendidly under the 
leadership of Arthur Nevin who has been 
doing successful work in organizing cho- 
ruses throughout Kansas under the aus- 
pices of the University of Kansas. Par- 
ticularly beautiful was the “Ave Verum” 
with ‘cello obligato by Arthur Nevin, 
played by Robert Haven Schauffler, 
whose versatile talent has made him 
well known as a poet and essayist as well 
as a musician. 

The Zoellner Quartet covered itself 
with glory, the applause being hearty 
and continuous after each number. The 
second movement of Arthur Nevin’s 
Quartet and the “Deer Dance” of Pro- 
fessor Skilton were perhaps the favorites 
although it would be hard to choose 
among so many beautiful numbers. Mr. 
Nevin’s Quartet has been on the Zoellner 
programs for several seasons and be- 
comes increasingly popular each year. 
Professor Skilton’s Indian Dances are 
developed in a most unique and inter- 
esting manner from original Indian 
melodies taught to Mr. Skilton by the 
Indians ve whom he made friends. 
The skilled and artistic accompanying of 
Mrs. Elmer E. Pierce added much to the 
ensemble. 

The large audience rose and sang with 
the chorus the Hymn of Praise which 
Hermann Hagedorn wrote for the “A. D. 
1620.” The singing of “A. D. 1620” in 
Peterborough is one of the things a vis- 
itor never forgets, for as the voices of 
the chorus, the summer visitor and the 
colony unite in that song of triumphant 
faith and hope, one realizes the spirit of 
comradeship that has made possible the 
MacDowell Colony and all it stands for. 

An interesting sidelight on the esprit 
de corps among Peterborough artists 
was shown by the presence in the chorus 
of such well known musicians as Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton, Robert Haven Schauffler, Margaret 
Hoberg, Harriet Cammeyer, Douglas 
Stuart Moore and several others. An in- 
formal reception and supper followed the 


concert. B. M. R. 





Joseph C. Miron, Opera Singer, Seri- 
ously Ill 


According to a report in the Boston 
Transcript, Joseph C. Miron, well known 
as a light opera singer, is at Worcester 
(Mass.) Hospital, seriously ill. He is 
not expected to recover. Mr. Miron has 
been ill two years, during which he sus- 
tained three paralytic shocks and a nerv- 
ous collapse. Mr. Miron has played lead- 
ing roles in musical comedies and operas 
in the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, and was distinguished for his ex- 
cellent bass voice. In the earliest days 
of light opera at the Bijou Theater, Bos- 
ton, Mr. Miron was a leading singer. 
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THE FALLACY OF MUSICAL CHAUVINISM 








In England as well as in Germany the war occasions 
much shrill clamor for musical sectionalism, for the 
complete purgation of the nation’s tonal art of the in- 
sidious poison of foreign influences. Nationalism seems 
to be the watchword of the moment, and if it primarily 
suits the existing mood it is considered none the less 
useful for future contingencies. For years indignant 
prophets in one country have been thundering in the 


index because its composers persisted in inoculating 
their creative fancy with the mortal virus uttered by 
those of another nation and launching all manner of 
dire predictions, with no happier consequence than the 
formation of some isolated, devitalized and self-con- 
scious “schools.” Now the conflict with its appurte- 
nant hatreds and distortions of view naturally lends 
strength to the parochial ideal. Hence we find Germany 
stoutly declaring itself musically sufficient unto itself 
and repudiating in advance any extraneous influence. 
France wishes to raise a barrier against any possible 
resurgence of Teutonic hypnotism, and now England, 
through a certain Charles Kennedy Scott, advocates its 
musical emancipation. But England wishes to save it- 
self from its political friends no less than from its 
enemies. Mr. Scott scents trouble in the professed in- 
tention of a newly organized Russian committee to en- 
courage the spread of Muscovite music in Britain. As 
a sort of bulwark he urges the formation of a pro- 
tective association in his country. It already possesses 
the nucleus for such in the form of an “English Music 
Society.” 

The trouble with all this is that these precautionary 
measures never really impede the creative force that 
desires to work itself out on some particular lines. 
Where nationalism is consciously sought and suffered 
to take precedence over the discourse of the individual 
soul the result is bound to be meager. The element of 
nationalism in a creative power of the highest order is 
inevitable but subconscious. Obtained under other cir- 
cumstances it dwarfs the finer human and spiritual 
issues. Herein lies the difference between the Russian 
“Invincible Band” of Borodin, Moussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and a Beethoven, a Bach or a Wagner. It 
is well enough that the future English composer should 
know his Purcell, his Tallis, his Byrd and his Eliza- 
bethan madrigals and folksongs. It is well that he 
should profit to the utmost by this precious heritage. 
But it is not by forcibly dissociating himself from the 
thought currents of other circles that he will learn to 
voice the highest truths in the most convincing way. 
If he can attain universality, nationalism may be de- 
pended upon to take care of itself. 





MAX HEINRICH 


Max Heinrich is dead and New York’s world of music 
has lost an important figure. For Max Heinrich repre- 
sented, as perhaps no other man in his field, the dis- 
tinguished singer of four decades past, a thorough mu- 
sician, a composer of gifts—a master of song. 

His whole life he worked ardently to spread the gos- 
pel of the German lied. He was a Liedersinger by 
divine right. Though in recent years his voice was no 
longer beautiful, he still remained the master. Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms—three masters of the lied— 
he worshipped, and he knew their songs as he knew his 
very alphabet and contributed greatly to American ap- 
preciation and understanding of them. Tradition with 
him was not the secondary item that it is to many; 
it was part of the art of song-singing itself. And when 
his voice was in its decline he used to give the songs 
their just interpretation by means of that distinguished 
art that the great Ludwig Wiillner possesses in such a 
remarkable degree. To hear Max Heinrich sing “Wid- 
mung” was to know the very soul of Robert Schumann. 
And the same applied to his singing of Schubert and 
Brahms. 

In his career he also achieved distinction as a singer 
of oratorio. Here, too, he was a master of tradition. 
He has left us editions of the three great German 
lieder composers, which he has marked and phrased as 
they should be sung; they are a priceless treasure. 

Max Heinrich was not a great composer, but he wrote 
much that is lovely. And his compositions were always 
musicianly. He worked, too, in the field of the 
melodrame, the speaking of dramatic poems to music. 
Thousands have heard him recite Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden” to Richard Strauss’s music and Poe’s “Raven” 
to his own music. He was one of the few who suc- 
ceeded in making this very hybrid art palatable. His 
interest in modern music was intense—he was open to 
the new, profoundly as he loved the masters of old. 
Singer, composer, teacher, a master of song interpre- 
tation, he was a versatile musician, who left an un- 
mistakable impress on those who came in contact 
with him. His art was his life. A knight in the realm 
of music, one who did much to advance musical appre- 
ciation in America, in his passing one of the few great 
masters of song goes from us. 





An Inspiration and Encouragement 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


As there is little music in this section of Kansas, your 
paper comes as an inspiration and encouragement that 
I may, some day, be of help in promoting more and bet- 
ter music for Kansas. Mephisto’s Musings are very 
original, to say the least. Hope you will continue to 
give us such interesting articles as those by Harriette 
Brower and others. 

ADRIAN POUuLIOT. 


Damar, Kan., Aug. 2, 1916. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
William J. Guard As Newspaper Correspondent 


New York will read another series of letters this 
summer from William J. Guard, the genial press rep- 
resentative of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. 
Guard is now in France and will send back letters to 
the Evening Sun of his visits in that country and Italy. 
Last year Mr. Guard wrote a series of letters from 
Italy, which were so interesting that they are now be- 
ing translated in Italian and published under royal 
auspices. 


Brown—“Whatever I am, I owe to my mother,” de- 
clared Eddy Brown, the other day. “Ever since I can 
remember,” explained the violinist, “mother has di- 
rected my studies and my work, and I never expect to 
be too old to depend upon her advice and good common- 
sense judgment.” 


Fanning—In one of the programs Cecil Fanning, the 
baritone, has prepared for the coming season, the fourth 
group consists of songs by three of America’s best- 
known composers, all settings of poems by Mr. Fanning. 
The songs are “A Sicilian Spring,” set by Francis Hen- 
driks; “I,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and “The Cusha- 
Bird,” by Gertrude Ross, 


Claussen—Mme. Julia Claussen surprised the New 
Albany (Ind.) Tribune recently by going in swimming 
after her concert appearance in the city. A glimpse 
of the prima donna splashing about in the waters of 
Silver Creek moved the reporter of that paper to com- 
ment that “prima donnas, like good publicity men and 
reporters are just human creatures, after all.” 


Grainger—Percy Grainger and his mother are staying 
at Southampton, the guests of Mrs. Samuel Thorne, for 
some weeks—thoroughly enjoying the attractions of 
this seaside resort. Between motoring and long walks, 
Percy Grainger is working on new compositions which 
are going to be performed in New York during the 
coming season by Walter Damrosch and Josef Stransky. 


Amato—“‘How can a concert singer best gauge 
whether he has been successful or not?” someone asked 
Pasquale Amato, baritone supreme of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in a conversation at Lake Placid, New 
York, where the singer is spending his summer. “When 
a concert singer is complimented by his manager after 
he has sung,” replied Mr. Amato, after a moment’s 
thought, “he need have no worries as to the success of 
the concert.” 


Craft—Marcella Craft has written an article on 
“Choosing a Vocal Career” for the August number of 
the Los Angeles Music Student. On the subject of 
European as opposed to American study she speaks as 
follows: “American teachers are as good as European 
so far as technical work is concerned, and many are 
better as far as the understanding of the American 
voice with its flaws, which result from faulty speaking 
of the English language. American teachers of the 
old Italian, or Italians who know the phonetics of the 
English language, are best for the American beginner. 
Later the Italian teacher and the European environment 
are greatly to be desired—but not at first.” 


Hudson-Alexander—“Just to have a pretty voice is 
not enough to make a woman a successful choir singer,” 
declares Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, who has 
long been soloist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in ad- 
dition to her concert work, “any more than just a pretty 
voice will make a woman a successful opera singer. 
Hundreds of girls with pstty voices come to New York 
each year and fail, and they don’t fail simply because 
the field is overcrowded. They don’t work enough or 
care enough. Moreover, there are many girls singing in 
choirs now who will never rise to really prominent 
places, because they are willing to just ‘go along,’ with- 
out putting enough ‘volunteer effort’ into their work,” 
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ERE’S real fame! They tell us that 

in Asbury Park, N. J., the most pop- 
ular soda fountain delicacy—next to the 
Pryor Thirst Quencher—is the Percy He- 
mus Sundae. The other day Mr. Hemus 
entered a drug store there, where a new 
soda clerk happened to be on the job. 


Asked the baritone: 

“How is the Percy Hemus Sundae go- 
ing?” 

“Great,” said the clerk. “We sell a 
great many of them.” Then the soda 
dispenser added: “Do you know Hemus?” 

“There isn’t anyone who knows him 
better than I do,” was the reply. “I mar- 
ried his wife.” 

“Then you’d better look out for him,” 
warned the clerk, “he lives right near 
here.” 

* * * 

“Mamma,” complained a little one re- 
cently, “teacher won’t let me sing any 
more, and I’m the fastest singer in 
school, too.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * * 


According to the Times of Cuba: 


The following epitaph, says the Argonaut, 
may be read on a tombstone in a Madrid 
cemetery: ‘‘Hic jacet Juan Pinto, the Spanish 
Orpheus. When he arrived in heaven, he 
oined his voice with those of the archangels. 
carce had He heard it than the Almighty 
exclaimed: ‘Be silent, all, and allow the 
illustrious tenor, Juen om to sing alone.’ ”’ 

When Ernest Hutcheson was a piano 
prodigy in Australia, he was so petted 
wherever he appeared that he was _ in 
danger of being spoiled. His guardian 
decided, therefore, that he must stop 
playing at private musicales. But an in- 
vitation to play for the governor of Vic- 
toria at the Executive Mansion could not 
be refused, and the guests were particu- 
larly requested not to speak to the little 
performer, who was simply to play his 
program and retire. The distinguished 
company arrived, and the child, watching 
it, grew more and more puzzled as no one 
approached him. At last, going to the 
overnor, and pulling that dignitary’s 
sleeve, he said, with a wave of his arm 
toward the assemblage: 

“TI say; tell them who I am, please!” 

of * * 


Miss Howler: “Did my voice fill the 


drawing room?” 

Mr. Rood: “No; it filled the refresh- 
ment room and the _ conservatory.’’— 
Boston “Transcript.” 

* * * 

“Try this on your piano,” was written 
on the card accompanying the anonymous 
gift of a hatchet sent a girl graduate in 
instrumental music in Kansas City, Mo., 
relates the New Orleans Times-Pica- 


une, 
y * * * 


“The singers have the music machine and 
now the theater has the film. Henceforth no 
art will be lost to future generations.”— 
Nazimova. _ 

It is only a question of time when we 
shall have a Metropolitan Museum of 
Canned Art, ventures Puck. 

* * * 

“Sibelius, the Finished composer,” is 
the way the Civic Orchestra program 
phrased it. Q 

Tell us not that the creator of “Fin- 
landia” is so written-out as that! 

* * * 


Apropos of the Civic Orchestra con- 
certs: 

“Have you ever seen a lady eat an ice 
cream cone to the music of Tschaikowsky?” 
asks the woman’s page. No, but we have 
heard a gentleman eat soup to it.—Don Mar- 
quis in New York Bventng Sun. 


Vaudeville parlance is used by the 
ushers at New York’s Academy of Mu- 
sic, where the movies reign in the former 
home of grand opera. Every musical 
solo interpolated between the pictures 1s 
regarded as an “act.” 

“You'll have to wait ‘til this act is 
finished,” we were informed as we en- 
tered in the midst of the Sarasate “Car- 
men” Fantasie, played by Miss Valentina 
(can that be Valentina Crespi?). 


“Your daughter has a wonderful voice. 
You ought to cultivate it.” 

“What for? A voice doesn’t show up 
in moving pictures. But I’ve got a boy 
with a funny walk whom I expect to see 
draw a thousand a week one of these 
days.”—Washington Star. 


For space filling, K. C. B., who writes 
“Ye Towne Gossip” in the New York 
American, has the easiest time of all. 
‘the distinctive quality of his style con- 
sists in his writing any old thing and 
then having it set up like this: 


DID YOU ever. | - 
IN ALL your fe. | 
MEET ANYBODY. 
THAT WOULD admit. 

THAT HE couldn’t sing. 

“SILVER THREADS Among the Gold?” 


* 


oa 


To continue the installment of which 
we have just given its prelude, it is 
(compressed in less space than Mr. 
Hearst gave to it) as follows: 


The other night | went uptown to the Wal- 
ton Hotel with D. Scott Chisholm and was 
introduced to Sandy MacLean and B. G. Cobb 
and Thomas S. Napur and John Fife—who- 
ever they are. All | know is they’re Scotch, 
and, like all Scotchmen, along about eleven 
they’ve got to sing or cry. And | suggested 
“Silver Threads’’ because | know the words 
and it’s the only thing | can sing. And we 
started and all sang bass except Sandy Mac- 
Lean. And when | heard him taking a high 
note | sort of shivered and looked at him; and 
his face was in a knot and you couldn’t see 
his eyes, and he was red and the veins in his 
neck stood out like the cross pieces of a rasp- 
berry tart. And | whispered to Napur, ‘1! 
think we'd better stop. Sandy’s dying.”’ And 
Sandy got sore, and we started again, and | 
watched him. And right away he went back 
into a convulsion, and | stopped them again 
and said: ‘‘Fellahs, before we sing another 
note, | want you to know, if Sandy dies, it 
isn’t my fault.’”” And they agreed and we 
started again. And there was a knock on the 
door, and somebody said: ‘Don’t get any 
blood on the hardwood floors or the walls. If 
you’ve got to kill it—whatever it is—put it in 
the tub in the bathroom.” And that made us 
ar] and we didn’t sing any more in that 

otel. 


AND writing masterpieces like that is 

an easy way to make a living. 
* * ok 

“Intimacies of the Musical World” is 
the heading of the personality depart- 
ment of the Opera Magazine. Intim- 
acies, eh! There are some that might 
make spicy reading. For instance, that 


of Signor Blankety-Blank and Miss 
————.. But stop! Here comes the 
censor. 

* * * 


“Ts he a composer of classical music?” 
“I think not. I can pronounce his 
name.’—Browning’s Magazine. 
* * * 
“I have a wife who is like a bird that 
can sing and won’t.” 
“You’re lucky. Mine can’t sing and 
will.”—Baltimore American. 
* * > 


She (reading)—‘‘Mice are fond of 
music, and will get as close to it as they 
can.” 

“Just cut that out, and I'll send it to 
the girl next door.” 
ee 


Mrs. Noovo-Reesh—“We went to the 
opera at that new theater that’s just 
been opened the other:day.” 

Her companion—“Indeed; and what 
do you think of its acoustic properties?” 

Mrs. Noovo-Reesh—“Well, you know, 
I thought they were a trifle gaudy my- 
self.”—Sketch. 


* * 


Mrs. Nodd—‘‘The Todds may come over to- 
night. She hinted at it—and ! am so tired!’’ 

Nodd—‘‘Don’t worry; they won’t come. |! 
met him on the train and told him I had 
just got in a new lot of phonograph records.” 
—‘‘Judge.’”’ 


Music Can Be “Read” from Pianola 
Rolls 


However strange it may seem at first, 
it is quite possible to “read” music from 
the perforations and red dotted lines on 
the Pianola roll. The Columbus Dis- 
patch tells of a purchaser in the music 
roll department of the Aeolian Company, 
New York, who did not find it necessary 
to try out the rolls on an instrument. 
He startled the salesman by unrolling a 
yard or two of the paper ribbon, study- 
ing the perforations a moment and then 
saying, “I’ll take this one.” He repeated 
this peculiar method of reading the notes 
until he had exhausted a dozen or more 
rolls. When you think it over, it appears 
quite natural that the marks on the 
music roll should mean as much to the 
practiced eye as any other form of mu- 
sical notation. 

















THE WEBER 


i HE human voice at its best is the 
| very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
eannot be absolutely vocal. | 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd St., 


To equal this 


But the in- 


New York City 


























WON LAURELS AS 
SOLOIST WITH BAND 
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Marion London, Gifted Soprano, Who 
Has Been Singing in Philadelphia 


Marion London, the soprano, who has 
been appearing with success as a soloist 
with the Alexander Band in Woodside 
Park, Philadelphia, has completed her 
engagement in that city and will devote 
herself during the remainder of the 
summer to resting in Michigan. Miss 
London sang operatic arias and songs, 
and according to local records of -her 
work invariably won acclamation from 
the large audiences that gathered daily 
at the park. 

During the forthcoming season this 
artist will make a concert tour under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 


MAVERICK COLONY CONCERTS 


Musical Group at Woodstock, N. Y., 
Giving Series of Sunday Programs 


A unique musical enterprise and one 
that seems likely to become a permanent 
factor in the summer life of the Cats- 
kils, is the series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts by the Maverick Colony of mu- 
sicians at Woodstock, N. Y., a project 
organized by Hervey White, the author, 
who is head of the colony, and Charles 
Cooper, American pianist. 

The concerts take place in a rustic but 
spacious music chapel recently built on 
Mr. White’s grounds. A nominal price 
of admission is charged and the receipts 
are shared by the musicians after one- 
fourth has been set aside toward pay- 
ing for the new hall. 

The performers are players of inter- 
national reputation and the programs of- 
fered are made up of compositions of the 
highest class taken largely from those 
in chamber music form. The audiences 
thus far at the five concerts already 
given have taxed the capacity of the 
hall. The program of July 23 consisted 
of Haydn’s Quartet for strings, op. 77, 
No. 1, Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” ’cello solo, 
and Schumann’s Quintet, for piano and 
strings. Those appearing were the 
Maverick Quartet, consisting of Edward 
Kreimer, first violin; Gualtiero Gastelli, 
second violin; Rudolf Bauerkeller, violin; 
Engelbert Roentgen, violoncello, and 
Charles Cooper, the gifted pianist. 





Francis Rogers Sings at Seal Harbor 


A successful concert was given by Lo- _. 


raine Wyman and Francis Rogers at the 
Jordan Pond House, Seal Harbor, Me., on 
Aug. 8. Despite the great heat there was 
a large and enthusiastic audience, which 
included Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mrs. Harold 
Bauer and Reinhold de Warlich. Mr. 
Rogers sang a group of unfamiliar Ital- 
ian songs and a group in English. 


Elgar’s Favorite Club 


Sir Edward Elgar is quoted as 
saying that of all the clubs and so- 
cieties he belongs to he has the greatest 
affection for the “You-Be-Quiet” Club, 
not far from Hanover Square, composed 
almost entirely of musicians. Its strange 
title means that no “shop” is permitted 
to be talked within its walls. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















_ “Egyptian Suite” for the organ, by 
R. S. Stoughton, makes its appear- 
ance from the press of the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company.* Mr. 
Stoughton’s “Persian Suite,” issued last 
year, has been much played, and this 
suite would seem to be a worthy suc- 


cessor to it. It is in four movements. 
The first, “Pyramids,” is a Largo Mistico 
in F minor, 3/2 time, and is finely at- 
mospheric. “The Nile,” the second 
movement, is in F sharp minor and is 
made up of an introduction, in % time, 





*“BWGYPTIAN SUITE.” For the Organ. By 
R. S. Stoughton. Price $1.50. Boston-New 
York-Chicago: The White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company. 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


(Established with_ the approval 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company) 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


AMATO 
Baritone 
Available—October and May 


BARRIENTOS 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available—December, January 
and May 


KURT 


Dramatic Soprano 


Available — October, November, 
April and May 


























MARTINELL 


Tenor 
Available—October and May 


SEMBACH 


Tenor 
Available—October, November and 
May 


SCHELLING 


America’s Own Master 
Pianist 




















The Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau will give information and 
terms of other Metropolitan 
Opera artists. 


MUSIC LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau) 
Booking representatives 


ROYAL DADMUN 


Baritone 


Featured seven weeks with N. Y. 
Philharmonic Tour 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN 

iolinist 

‘*A really brilliant Performance’’— 
N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna 
Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 


PAUL REIMERS 


Tenor 


‘‘Master of Lieder, Chanson and 
Folksong’’—Eve. Post, N. Y. 


S. de STEFANO 


Harpist 
‘‘Rare artist with a wealth of 
technic’’—N. Y. Tribune 









































Moderato quasi grotescamente, and an 
Allegretto in 2/4 time. This is followed 
by an impressive Lento doloroso e molto 
sostenuto, in F sharp minor, % time. 
The original movement returns at the 
close. In “The Song of the Priestesses,” 
Mr. Stoughton has done some lovely 
writing. The bit marked languido stands 
out as truly poetic and the Moderato fol- 
lowing it is well conceived. A big bar- 
baric march, “Rameses II,” is the final 
movement and is stunning in its broad 
melodic lines and its individual harmonic 
scheme. 

The entire suite is permeated by a 
freedom which is admirable. As pointed 
out in these columns on a previous occa- 
sion, Mr. Stoughton believes in a type 
of organ writing that is away from the 
traditional. He looks at the organ purely 
as a concert instrument and writes for 
it in a concert manner. His music is 
programmatic and suggestive, and this 
suite is colorful in the extreme. Old- 
fashioned organists will rebel against it, 
but progressive performers will welcome 
it as typical of the time in which it is 


composed. 
The suite is dedicated to Albert 
Riemenschneider. 


o* * * 


EAN PAUL KURSTEINER has de- 
parted from conventional paths in 
undertaking as his most recent contribu- 
tion to song literature three “religious- 
dramatic” songs, “Supplication,” “Hope” 
and “Deliverance.’’* 


Mr. Kiirsteiner has composed to scrip- 
tural text (altered by Henrietta Fal- 
coner-Grant) music that is in his own 
free idiom. One finds some of his man- 
nerisms, such as his fondness for sus- 
pensions, a good deal of chromaticism 
and no little climaxing; and one wonders 
whether all this is as fitting, when wed- 
ded to such texts as “Out of the depths 
have we called unto Thee” as it is in his 
superb emotional song, “Invocation to 
Eros.” Nevertheless, there is much to 
admire in the songs. They are all three 
effective and show thought in their con- 
struction. Mr. Kiirsteiner has skill in 
composing songs, writes a rich accom- 
paniment and is rarely commonplace. 
The songs were originally written for a 
low voice, but they are issued in both 


keys. They are dedicated to Corinne 
Welsh, McCall Lanham and Alwine 
Hallenberg. A. W. K. 





HE house of G. Schirmer} publishes 
the following five songs by Mary 


Turner Salter: “The Resting Place,” “A 
Singing Bird,” “The Ideal,” “A Fancy” 





*“SUPPLICATION,” “HOPE,” ‘‘DELIVERANCE.”’ 
Three Religious-Dramatic Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Jean 
Paul Kiirsteiner, Op. 25. Price, 65 cents 
each. New York: Kiirsteiner & Rice. 


+“THE RESTING-PLACE,” “A SINGING BIRD,” 
“Tue IDBAL,” “A FANCY,” “Liars,” Five 


and “Life.” All are typical although 
not unvaryingly worthy of the composer 
of “The Cry of Rachel.” For the first, 
third and fourth of this group Mrs. Sal- 
ter has supplied her own words. “The 
Ideal” is, perhaps, happiest from the 
standpoint of poetry. These songs will not 
go a long way toward reinforcing their 
composer’s fairly solid reputation. As 
we intimated above, the earlier “Cry of 
Rachel” is a more authoritative utter- 
ance. In “Life,” based on Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar’s puny variant of the 
theme which Verlaine has treated so 
trenchantly, the harmony is monotonous, 
almost puerile at this day; the voice line 
is undistinguished and loses immensely in 
dignity and impressiveness by being cast 
in triple instead of duple time. More- 
over, one notes, particularly on the sec- 
ond page, passages the lineage of which 
is directly traceable to “The Cry of 
Rachel,” exhibiting only that difference 
in quality common to copy and model. 
“A Fancy” is delicate in texture. The 
sentiment is slight: fairies scattering 
drops of dew in moonlight. <A _ pretty 
song, suitable for use as an encore num- 
bet. The reviewer likes best of all “The 
Ideal.” It is direct, sincerely conceived, 
and seems inspired by a truer sentiment 
than its companions. “The Resting 
Place” is innocuous. “A Singing Bird” 
is lightsome but does not soar high.. 
With considerable pleasure we note 
the publication of “Two Folk-Songs of 
Little Russia” arranged by the famous 
violinist, Efrem Zimbalist. Here are two 
flowers of the soil, joined skillfully by 





Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Mary Turner Salter. Price, 


50 cents net each. “Two FOLK-SONGS OF 


LITTLE RUSSIA,” For a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. Arranged by Efrem 
Zimbalist. Price, 60 cents, net. ‘““BECAUSE 
or You.” Song by R. Huntington Woodman. 
Price, 60 cents, net. New York:-G. Schir- 


mer. 


one whose instinct appears to be unerring 
in such matters. Each sets off the other. 
These melodies have that elemental qual] 
ity, that inevitable legic and purity of 
balance displayed by the best songs of 
the people. The accompaniments are 
deeply characteristic. In the second song 
there is more than a hint of Moussorg- 
sky, but this is no plagiarism, to our 
mind. The piano part in this second 
song acts as a splendid foil, differing 
radically from the typically wan if brisk- 
ly moving melodic line. 

R. Huntington Woodman is responsible 
for “Because of You,” which is a fitting 
name for what is subtitled “A Love Bal- 
lad.” Of this the less said the better. 
If it might represent Ernest Ball at his 
best, it is no less certainly Woodman at 
his worst. At least, our acquaintance- 
ship with Mr. Woodman’s work owns 
nothing slighter than this “Because of 
You.” It is liberally sugared sentiment- 
ality. B. R. 


AS COPELAND PLAYS DEBUSSY 








“Let His Works Speak for Themselves,” 
Says Noted Exponent 


As George Copeland, the Bostor. 
pianist, has won his reputation largely 
as an exponent of Debussy, his views on 
the interpretation of the works of that 
composer may be accepted as authori- 
tative. 

“How to play them?” says he. “The 
best method is simply to let them speak 
for themselves. Listening to the ma- 
jority of pianists who play Debussy J 
am conscious only of chords or figures 
or dynamics. Dynamics should ever be 
present, but they should not browbeat the 
listener. Debussy is as simple and direct 
in expression as Bach or Rameau. 
People who have never studied him take 
delight in calling him formless, impres- 
sionistic or eccentric. As a matter of 
fact, there has never been a composer 
more absolutely and consciously master 
of his medium. It is in trying to reduce 
his music, and all other music, to terms 
of science and pursuing systems of 
analysis and interpretation and the like 
that the trouble comes.” 





Exclusive Direction 


Steinway Piano Used 





JOHN POWELL 


“An artist who until yesterday was just 
a name on the bill boards is today a 
Symphony soloist of the first order. He 
is a pianist who can play a Liszt 
Rhapsody in a manner truly rhapsodic.”’ 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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the coming season. 
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CHICAGO SERIES OF 
SONG RECITALS ENDS 


Edith Kantzer in a Well Sung 
Program—New Activities for 
Chicago Teachers 


CuHicaGo, Aug. 12.—Edith Kantzer, 
dramatic soprano, gave the last recital 
of the MacBurney Studio series last Fri- 
day evening. Like all of the MacBurney 
recitals, this was excellently sung, and 
the program was arranged with taste. 
Miss Kantzer’s shading was exquisitely 
done. The Finden suite, “A Lover in 
Damascus,” showed her to be a serious 
artist, and she was equally at home in 
two light numbers of Cui and Mous- 
sorgsky, “Poet and Critic” and “The 
Beetle.” 

Burton Thatcher, baritone, was soloist 
this week in the Orchestra Hall cinema- 
concerts. He sang Elgar’s “Pleading” 
and the Toreador Song from “Carmen.” 
He sang with feeling and fire, and at 
each concert was called out for encores. 
Auber’s “La Siréne,” and selections from 
Jakobowski’s ‘opera, ‘“‘Erminie,” were 
played by the orchestra, directed by 


Alfred Wathall. 

Announcement is made that Anna 
Groff-Bryant, vocal teacher, will leave 
Chicago in the autumn to take charge of 
the Three Arts department of Lombard 
College, at Galesburg, Ill. Associated 
with her will be Glenn Dillard Gunn, vis- 
iting director of the piano school, of 
which his pupil, Florence Scholl, will be 
in charge; and Mrs. Lillian Woodward 
Street, visiting director of the depart- 
ment of expression, of which Mrs. Elgie 
Fischer will be in charge. Mrs. Groff- 
Bryant will direct the vocal art depart- 
ment herself. She taught at Lombard 
College three times a week last season. 

Rhea Dorothy Lynch, violinist, has 
joined the faculty of the Columbia School 
of Music for 1916-1917. Last season she 
was the leader of “The American Girls,” 
a company of musical entertainers which 
toured the country. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, head of the Mau- 
rice Rosenfeld Piano School, has been en- 
gaged to give twenty-eight weekly lec- 
tures on the programs of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at the Sinai School 
Center. The series will begin in October 

De Witt Durgin Lash, tenor, an- 
nounces that the Lash studio will open 
in September with Esther Walrath Lash, 
soprano, as vocal teacher. Amy Klein- 
hofen, pianist and organist, and Orrin 
W. Grant, pianist and accompanist, are 
on the faculty. Mr. Lash was at one 
time director of music in the University 
of Chicago. 

The new catalogue of the American 
Conservatory of Music shows several 
new features in the curriculum for the 
coming season. These include a_choir- 
master’s course, directed by Herbert 
Hyde, conductor of the Musical Arts So- 
ciety, and an a cappella choir, a picked 
organization of twenty-four voices, under 
the leadership of E. Warren K. Howe. 
The normal training school has been 
broadened by a course especially de- 
signed for vocal teachers. Karleton 
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Mme. BucKhout to Head Vocal Staff of New Institute 
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Mme. Buckhout, the Soprano, at Her Summer Home at Allenhurst, N. J. 


The 


Singer Is Shown “Out for a Canoe-Trip” on the Left and in Her Garden 


NJOYING her summer’s rest on the 
New Jersey coast, Mme. Buckhout, 

“the singer of dedicated songs,” is spend- 
ing the vacation months at Allenhurst, 


N. J. There she has been giving her 
days to open-air recreation and also to 
study of new songs, many of which she 


will introduce the coming season in her 
programs of songs dedicated to her. 

In addition to her concert work Mme. 
Buckhout will be head of the vocal de- 
partment at the Kellerman Institute of 
Musical Art in Brooklyn and will con- 
duct her choral club of women’s voices 
at Holy Trinity P. E. Church in Harlem, 



































New York. She will also do a limited 
amount of private teaching at her resi- 
dence studio on Central Park West. 





Hackett, Ragna Linne and E. Warren 
K. Howe will lecture on the training of 
voices. Among the new instructors are 
Howard G. Preston, voice; Crawford 
Keigwin and Harriet Shaffer, piano; Leo 
Sowerby, musical theory, and Mrs. 
Charles Dunning Crossette, dancing. 
The Walter Spry Music School has 
changed its name to the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Music. An attractive catalogue 
has just been issued. The new features 
include the addition of a woodwind sec- 
tion to the school orchestra, training in 
which will be given by members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
F. W 





Marie Hertenstein in Syracuse Series 


Marie Hertenstein, who has recently 
come under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, has been secured for an ap- 
pearance in Syracuse as a feature of the 
series which Prof. A. L. de Robert will 
give next season in the Onondaga Hotel. 
Other attractions in the series besides 
the pianist are the Flonzaley Quartet and 
the Kneisel Quartet. 





Miss Cheatham Visits on Long Island 


Kitty Cheatham has interrupted a 
long period devoted to creative work by 
paying a visit to Mrs. Samuel Thorne at 
Southampton, L. I. during part of 
August. Percy Grainger and _ his 
mother are also guests of Mrs. Thorne, 
who is herself a gifted musician. 


PIANISTS CELEBRATE 
SCHELLING BIRTHDAY 


Six Noted Artists Play at Key- 
Board Simultaneously at 
Surprise Party 





Bar Harborites recently gave Ernest 
Schelling a surprise party on the occa- 
sion of the pianist’s birthday. The col- 
ony of famous artists who are staying at 
Bar Harbor, where the pianist is also 
spending his summer, decided that the oc- 
casion merited a celebration which would 
outdo all the previous events of the sum- 
mer. And so, under the direction of Mrs. 
Schelling, a gigantic surprise party was 
planned. It was stipulated that no one 
was to say anything to the pianist about 
his birthday during the day. Then, about 
an hour before dinner time, Mrs. Scheil- 
ing managed it so that her husband left 
the house to call on a friend. The people 
whom he visited were members of the 
surprise party conspiracy, and they kept 
the pianist involved in a heated discus- 
sion until they were sure that the sur- 
prise was ready for him—then they let 
him go. 

By this time it was several minutes 


past the hour at which Mr. Schelling 
usually dines. And so, when he finally 
arrived at his house, he was in such a 
hurry that he did not notice that there 
was an unusual silence about the place. 
As soon as he was inside, however, he 
discovered that the place was in dark- 
ness. Not so long, however. Before the 
musician could strike a match, the room 
was flooded with light and over forty 
voices informed him fortissimo that it 
was his birthday. 

Mr. Schelling then discovered that his 
guests had made some alterations in the 
arrangement of his dining room. Sev- 
eral tables had been placed in a square 
in the middle of the room. Inside this 
Square were two grand pianos. He also 
discovered that nearly all of his friends 
had come to the party. He recognized 
Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, Harold 
Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Olga Samaroff, Carl Friedberg, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Randolph, 
Arthur Whiting, Francis Rogers, Walter 
Damrosch and Waslav Nijinsky. 

The pianos were the center of attack. 
Nearly everyone there performed some 
sort of a “stunt” on them. At one time 
there were six famous pianists seated at 
the keyboard. This demonstration was 
followed by a series of charades and a 
few more “stunts” at the piano. 


Giuseppe Montanelli, a baritone now 
coming to the fore in Italy, is engaged 
for a long season at the Dal Verme in 
Miian. 
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CONTINUE PITTSBURGH 
PARK MUSIC FIGHT 


Whitmer Files Rebuttal of Replies 
to His Criticism of 
Programs 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 9.—J. Carl 
Whitmer, the composer and teacher, has 
filed a rebuttal to the replies of Director 
of Public Works Swan and Bandmaster 
Caputo to Mr. Whitmer’s arraignment of 
the grade of music provided in the city 
parks. Says Mr. Whitmer: 

“To say that people do not wish better 
music on the programs is to voice a state- 
ment which has not been voiced by the 
people. A few objectors to better music 
do not constitute ‘the people’ by a good 
margin. The statement that the bands 
are too small for good music brings in a 
matter that I know is not altogether ex- 


actly stated. I know well that the ap- 
propriation for music is disgracefully low 
in Pittsburgh. ‘that is one reason we 
are not on the musical map. But I know 
that there is good music for every known 
combination of instruments. It is true, 
of course, that the bands are ridiculously 
small and that thinness of tone results. 

“In view of this I suggest that the Sun- 
day night programs be played by more 
men. ‘these men could be split up during 
the week under two conductors. We shall 
have better music Sunday and have 
things better played other nights. There 
are too many bands, too many conductors 
and too few rehearsals. 

“The statement given out by a band 
director that these concerts are not edu- 
cational but only intended for entertain- 
ment harks back to less progressive times 
than now; to times when municipal con- 
trol was exclusively political and cared 
naught for higher questions. Are there 
people in authority in our large cities 
who still believe that entertainment pre- 
cludes anything that is worth while? I 
notice that a local paper echoes the be- 
nighted remark that ‘entertainment, not 
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education, will surely be accepted by the 
highbrows.’ 

“Are we not in the year of grace 1916? 
Again, let us wake up. 

“It has been stated that three or four 
classical works are on every program. 
That does not express the situation about 
any one program during the month of 
Juiy. There were a number which had 
no decent works whatever. All was mu- 
sical slush. 

“If those interested in preserving com- 
monplace music on our programs would 
examine programs belonging to other 
cities they would know that Pittsburgh 
is at the bottom. But it is not necessary 
to examine programs outside of Pitts- 
burgh. Just look over the compositions 
used in other branches of music for the 
people. 

“Take the regular Sunday afternoon 
concerts during the regular season given 
in the two Carnegie halls. They are 
models in program-making, and the peo- 
ple flock to them. 

“Look at the summer night concerts on 
the Schenley lawn. These are paid for, 
and the better the program the larger 
the audiences. 

“Consult the music used by the organ- 
ists in the large, popular-priced moving 
picture shows. It is largely of the best. 

“Consult the music used in the settle- 
ments of the cities. Most of it, by pref- 
erence, not ‘education,’ is good music. 

“T would say to the gentlemen of the 
non-education theory, ‘You need only to 
look over several parts of our small earth 
to discover that education, whether con- 
cealed or openly announced, is the watch- 
word—certainly America’s watchword. 
Do not fear to raise the crowd. The 
crowd is much more plastic than you 
think. Ask other communities. Ask your 
settlement workers.’ ” 





Grace Hofheimer in Recital at Catholic 
Summer School, Cliff Haven 


CLIFF HAVEN, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The 
lecture course of the Catholic Summer 
School of America this week included 
two recitals by Grace M. Hofheimer, 
pianist, of New York, artist pupil of 
André Benoist. The first recital was an 
all-Chopin program and the second in- 
cluded the Beethoven C Minor Sonata, 
the Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso and 
a group of Schumann works. Miss Hof- 
heimer’s work was distinguished by fine 
technique and delicate sympathy, her 
versatility being best displayed in her 
interpretation of six Preludes of Chopin. 


Mrs. Kate Wilson Greene Completes 
Plans for Next Concert Season 


Mrs. Kate Wilson Greene, one of the 
leading musical managers of the East, 
whose headquarters are in Washington, 
came to New York last week to complete 
her bookings for next season. Mrs. 
Greene will again handle the concert 
course of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and has arranged an artist series 
that will include recitals by John McCor- 
mack, Alma Gluck, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mischa Elman and other artists. 


WERRENRATH CLOSES 
HIS RECITAL SERIES 


Operatic Concert and Program of 
Modern Songs Given at 
N. Y: U. 


Concentrated thickly about New York 
University and the surrounding heights 
are admirers of the vocal art of Reinald 
Werrenrath. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even those who have attended 
most of that baritone’s many recitals in 
the chapel of his Alma Mater hailed any 
of his programs with quite the degree of 
fervor as that displayed on the evening 
of Friday, Aug. 4. This, the second 
lecture-recital in Mr. Werrenrath’s sum- 
mer series of three at N. Y. U., consisted 
entirely of operatic arias. 

Mr. Werrenrath belongs to that rare 
order of singers whose voice and style 
lend themselves with equal distinction to 
the diverse demands of lieder, oratorio, 
or operatic singing. ‘Time and again he 
has achieved masterly and brilliant read- 
ings of such operatic “battlehorses” as 
the “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s 
‘“‘Hérodiade,” the powerful recitative, and 
“Hear Me!” from “Scipio,” of Handel, 
and the ever popular “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue. These he sang again at this re- 
cital and once more delighted his hearers 
with the voluminous and essentially mas- 
culine character of his tones, with the 
artistically tempered expression and the 
mature poise with which he sings. 

The evening opened with an aria from 
Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” after which the 
music of Handel was heard. “I1 Balen,” 
from “Trovatore,” was rousingly re- 
ceived, but no less warmly than was the 
“Abendstern” aria from “Tannhauser.” 
From Gounod’s “Faust” the baritone 
chose the “Avant de quitter ces lieux,” 
and this, too, was splendidly sung. 
“Meistersinger” was represented with 
“Euch macht ihr’s leicht.” The big “Car- 
men” aria, the “Toreador’s Song,” cre- 
ated the customary furore. 

This comprehensive program was 
swelled somewhat with extras. Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s accompanist, Harry Spier, sub- 
dued his part, but threw the salient as- 
pects of the music into sharp relief. 








The third and last lecture-recital in 
Mr. Werrenrath’s series took place on 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 8. Modern songs 
made up the program, there being groups 
in Italian, German, French and English, 
the last-named comprised wholly of works 
of contemporary Americans. Gems of 
serenest ray are most of the songs that 
Mr. Werrenrath elected to offer. The 
pathos-laden “Aprés un Réve” of Fauré, 
Weingartner’s consummate “Hochsom- 
mer,” Hugo Kaun’s fine “Daheim,” a new 
and exquisite thing by Deems Taylor 
named “Time Enough,” Stanley Avery’s 
hale “Song of tre Timber Trail’’—these 


and almost a dozen others made a choice 
program. 

At the risk of appearing chauvinistic 
we venture a beliet that tne five Amer- 
ican songs outstripped their foreign 
rivals on at least one count: the power 
to create closer and more intelligent in- 
terest among their hearers. Besides the 
‘layior and Avery songs, there were in 
this group F. Morris Class’s “The Un- 
remembered,” H. W. Loomis’s “in the 
Foggy Dew” and Frank La Forge’s “To 
a Messenger.” To Dr. Class’s war song 
the writer not long ago applied the ad- 
jective, undistinguished. We frankly 
avow a change of mind; the song, “The 
Unremembered,” if it is interpreted with 
vigor and feeling—and Mr. Werrenrath 
sang it so—becomes a gripping piece, 
large and bold in outline, instinct with 
sincerity. The Loomis composition is ad- 
mirable, but in a totally different fashion. 
Particularly lovely is the harmonic 
scheme, cloudy, but occasionally shot with 
a shaft of radiant color. “To a Mes- 
senger” needs no word at this time. 

Bulking larger in sheer beauty than 
any of its companions was Mr. Taylor’s 
song, “Time Enough,” a lullaby. It is 
a setting of a very fine bit of poetry from 
the pen of Brian Hooker. The harmony 
is luminous, the melody modern and sen- 
sitively shaped. The mood is tender, 
tristful. A fine, a supremely fine crea- 
tion, this. Would that such jewels were 
less rare in American music. It is en- 
tirely a woman’s song, as Mr. Werrenrath 
remarked before he sang it. However, the 
baritone was impelled to bring it forward 
because he wished it to be heard. The 
voice line needs a richer instrumental 
setting and we know of none better fitted 
to translate its piano part into orches- 
tral terms than its own composer, Deems 
Taylor. 

Mr. Werrenrath sang _ superbly 
throughout the evening. His voice had 
that dazzling brightness which it in- 
variably takes on when its owner is in 
good fettle. Rather a large audience 
applauded his every effort vehemently. 
As an encore, Mr. Werrenrath sang Dr. 
Class’s “To You, Dear Heart.” His ac- 
companist, Harry Spier, performed ex- 
cellently. 
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A MUSICIAN IN THE MAKING 


Are the Purposes of Technique Fully Appreciated by the Majority of Teachers and Students?-— 
Where the Idealist Often Falls Short—Fundamental Essentials 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 

















‘oe subject of how a student should 
be taught music in order to make 
him a good musician came up in the 
music section of the teachers’ convention 
recently held in New York City. One of 
the musicians present made the state- 
ment that, in his opinion, too much time 
was spent with technique in musical 
training and not enough with music 
itself. 

Among the various comments which 
this statement elicited in the daily press 


there was one article which calls for 
serious attention. I will quote a sentence 
or two from the writer’s remarks: 

“There is too much waste of time on 
technique, because its purpose is not ap- 
preciated. Technique is the only means 
by which feeling may be given musical 
expression. True technique is built on 
scientific facts. If these facts were more 
generally known and taught, the time 
spent in perfecting technique would he 
shortened by many years.” And further 
he says: “Soul is left out of much mu- 
sical performance for the reason that the 
technique is imperfect. Feeling can only 
express itself in music by means of per- 
fect execution.” 

The point of view from which these 
gentlemen were discussing the subject 
was that of music teaching in the public 
schools. Their arguments apply equally 
to piano teaching. One side claims that 
music is the main thing and we need not 
trouble ourselves much about the means 
of expressing it. The other side believes 
that, though music is the main thing, we 
must perfect the means of expressing 
it by careful, intelligent study of its 
technique. On one side speaks the ideal- 
ist; on the other, the common-sense 
thinker, who with open mind sees the 
needs of the hour. 

The idealist thinks, because he loves 
music and can read it as he would a 
book of poetry, that his love may be 
dimmed if he devotes time to technical 
cultivation. He does not realize how 
primitive are his attainments; that his 
touch is hard and dry, his tone inexpres- 
sive. To hear him play or accompany 
gives one no pleasure; to read with him 
in ensemble is torture. Why? Because, 
though he loves music, he has never 
labored to perfect the means wherewith 
to express the love he feels. Or rather, 
whatever his labors have been, they have 
not produced desired results. 

There are various idealists in our 
midst to-day who are looking at music 
from the all-absorbing viewpoint of feel- 
ing and soul. But alas! they leave out 


of the account the body—the means of 
expressing the ideal and the soulful. 


These means cannot be ignored or we get 


nowhere. 
Must Be Many-Sided 


The education of the musician must be 
many-sided, even from the beginning. 
He must learn to hear well, to recognize 
rhythms, to analyze tones and combina- 
tions of tones, forms of musical structure 
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and tone quality. All these things can 
be taught. in a simple way in the early 
days. One of the most important things 
is to cultivate a beautiful touch. The 
idealist may insist this is born, not made, 
and if you haven’t it there is no use try- 
ing very hard to obtain it. The common- 
sense view is that sensitive and beautiful 
quality of touch and tone can be ac- 

uired if the right foundation is laid and 
the right course followed. 

We see from the above quotation that 
the writer considers true technique to be 
built on scientific facts. Also, if these 
facts were generally known and taught, 
the time spent to acquire technique would 
be shortened by many years. 

My long experience as a teacher of 
piano bears out this statement. I can 
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affirm it is not in the least exaggerated. 
Students come to me, after taking les- 
sons for periods of from three to six 
years, or more, who have not the slight- 
est idea of the principles underlying 
piano technique and tone _ production. 
They must have been taught either by 
old fogies or idealists who cared nothing 
for scientific facts. When at last their 
eyes are opened to what they should 
have learned in the beginning, they 
realize how they have been deceived hy 
having the truth kept from them. Also, 
how the precious time has slipped away 
in which they should have been learning 
these scientific facts and building up an 
adequate technique capable of giving ut- 
terance to the great works of the 
masters. 

What are these scientific facts which 
will shorten the period of technical study 
by many years? 

The facts which I have found most 
efficacious and necessary are the follow- 
ing: Right condition; right position; 
right movements. 

(1) Position; arched hand, 
rounded finger joints. 

(2) Condition; relaxed weight of 
arms, loose wrist, firm fingers. 

(3) Correct movement of fingers, also 
of hands and arms. 

Finger action is necessary as a founda- 
tion; it is the first touch to be learned 
and is never to be discarded afterward, 
no matter how many other kinds of touch 
are acquired. 

Anyone who loves music ought to be 
willing to do the few things I have 
enumerated to master the scientific con- 
ditions which will give a good touch and 
make playing expressive. 

In examining pupils of all grades of 
advancement it often happens they are 
able to play a piece or two with some 
little glibness; but as I listen I am im- 
pressed with the general weakness and 
ineffectiveness of the performance. I 
have no wish to be captious; I am look- 
ing for some individuality, some indica- 
tion that the performer has thought out 
some one point for himself, the result of 
a good foundation; that he is trying to 
make one original effect, has learned the 
principle back of it and is really working 
out something sensible and logical. But 
I _ I seldom find anything of the 
kind. 


with 


Stiffness of Arm 


Perhaps the thing that strikes me 
most forcibly in most students is the in- 
variable stiffness of arm. They seem to 
be as fearful of moving it as though they 
expected it was not securely fastened on 
and might easily come off with an extra 
jar. So prevalent is this condition that 
one of my first tests in examining a new 
pupil is to ask for a few chords. * The 
moment they attempt these I know where 
they stand, at least in the comprehension 
of this one branch of the technical 
structure. 

They evidently have never for a mo- 
ment considered what an important part 
chords play in the structure of musical 
compositions. They have probably given 
some time to scale practice, but their 
teachers have never considered chords 
very much worth while as a study outside 
of pieces. Sometimes I put a simple 
study in chords, containing but a line or 
two, before them, and ask for its per- 
formance with good tone and effect. I 
always say that. But I never get either; 
and the exercise is so simple, too! Why 
do I not get good tone? ostly because 
of that stiff arm. There is little or no 


relaxation, so there is no weight. There- 
fore, the tone is thin, weak and dry; 
there is no richness and no power. A 
the second place, there is no effect of 
clearness and precision because fingers 
were not prepared beforehand to take 
the tones of the chord; therefore they 
were uncertain and wavering. 

I often ask, “Did you ever study chords 
outside of pieces, how to prepare the 
fingers for them, how to make them 
resonant and effective?” Of course they 
admit they never have done so. They 
are not really to blame, perhaps. It is 
the unscientific manner of teaching music 
that is to blame. 


Failure in Foundational Matters 


We are becoming a nation of music- 
lovers, we Americans; we grow more 
fond of music, more appreciative of it 
each year. What we need is teachers to 
teach it more correctly and scientifically. 
Why should students waste precious 
years in wrong thinking and wrong do- 
ing? We desire to be up to date in every- 
thing; let us be so in the pursuit of the 
most beautiful art of all. 

It seems that pupils mostly fail on 

uestions of foundational principles and 
their application. On the musical side 
they are much more awake. They like 
the music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Schumann. But they do not 
seem to realize the intimate relation be- 
tween scientific principles of condition, 
position and movement and the music 
they admire and strive to perform. With 
stiff arms, how can they play Chopin and 
Liszt, where freedom of arm movements 
is a prime tactor? Indeed, how can they 
play anything artistically with stiff arms 
and unprepared fingers? 

Many teachers feel they must take 
the student at his present point of 
development and carry him right along 
from there. I do not find this possible. 
If principles have never been taught, I 
feel it my duty to teach them. This is 
true progression for the pupil. Great 
improvement can be made in a short 
time; then the pupil will be thankful I 
was determined at the start. For he 
will see the common sense of it and begin 
to see the progress he is making. 


Use of Modern 


I am often asked if I use modern music 
in my teaching. I do so whenever it 
seems expedient. Here again, careful 
teachers use wise judgment and common 
sense. Music of the _ ultra-modern 
school especially requires, to my think- 
ing, a peculiar equipment of technique, 
a special manner of tone production and 
scale of tonal color. While I am striving 
to develop the fundamentals—the more 
obvious and solid colors on the palette— 
it would only cause confusion to mix 
them with the faint, mysterious half- 
tints of the modernists, whose aquarelles 
date back only a decade or two. Piano 
music, written all along the line for a 
century and more before them, contains 
all possible variety and richness of 
thought, invention and _ imagination. 
Every temperament can find in it suit- 
able and congenial food. 

I hasten to add, however, that as soon 
as the technique is somewhat established 
and musical taste cultivated I gladly 
make the student acquainted with mod- 
ern thought. Personally, I eagerly wel- 
come some of the ultra-modern composi- 
tions, am in sympathy with the new 
idiom and feel we should be far from 
dismissing these new forms with a shrug, 
calling them cacophony. If we have an 
open mind and are willing to study into 
the new thought in musical art, we shall 
doubtless be rewarded by finding many 
a gem. 


Music 


(All rights reserved) 





Helen Stanley to Be Soloist at Civic 
Orchestral Concert 


Following Mme. Gadski’s recent suc- 
cessful appearance at a Civic Orchestral 
concert, Walter Henry Rothwell has se- 
cured Helen Stanley as soloist on Tues- 
day evening, Aug. 22. 
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SAYS CHURCH IS NO LONGER ART PATRON 





Hans Merx Sees Degradation of 
Music as Result of Over- 
Eagerness to Please 


N an age when the influences for good 
music are outnumbered by the in- 
fluences for bad music, when the cham- 
pions of high art are sorely beset by 
commercialism, it is pertinent to cite 
even remote causes. Although on the 
eve of musically better things and, there- 
fore, tempted to let bygones be, the ac- 
cusing finger still has its sanctified obli- 
gation. In this instance it is pointed 
over the heads of the people and over 
the palaces of music up to the spires of 
the churches themselves. 

“There has been failure in every re- 
ligious denomination to perpetuate the 
lofty traditions of the church as the 
protector and promoter of fine arts,” said 
Hans Merx in his studio at the Metro- 
politan Opera Building. “Between the 
music of the churches to-day and that of 
Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, Da Vit- 
toria and the Gregorian chant lies a 
great and seemingly impassable gulf. In- 
stead of the stately and beautiful Chor- 
ales of Bach, now unknown to the vast 
majority of the choir singers, there are 
sung pseudo-religious compositions that 
are nearer in character to the baneful 
grindings of the midway. 


Church Formerly Patron of Arts 


“The Christian church of the early 
ages fathered the best in art. Even 
now, in the Vatican, music, sculpture and 
painting of the world’s finest are cher- 
ished, together with architecture, the 
goldsmith’s art in beautiful chalices, 
monstrances and candelabra, embroid- 
eries on the gold brocades and many- 
colored vestments—all arts are repre- 
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Hans Merx, Tenor 


sented, a tribute to the refining forces of 
civilization. But this example has not 
been followed elsewhere and the church 
to-day as a body cannot in any sense be 
called the patron of art or art music. 

“The congregational hymns as either 
collected, composed or harmonized by 
Bach and Martin Luther were based up- 
on the ancient Gregorian chants and that 
is why they are of such immense value 
as the most appropriate church music. 
They have been put aside in behalf of 
weak, inartistic tunes that are palatable 
only to the ears of the uneducated. The 
four-part music of the choirs is largely 
composed of cheap, anemic, shallow and 
sentimental pieces, in which seriousness 
has little part. There is no artistic 
— whatever in the music most widely 
used. 


“One of the main reasons for the 
degradation of music in the churches lies 
in the eagerness to please the masses. 
Instead of instructing the people, long 
and not wholly successful effort has been 
made to entertain them. Art fails when 
it looks too much to popular favor, a 
truth of which we are reminded in Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger,’ where Kothner 
says: ‘Der Kunst droht allweil Fall und 
Schmach, ldiuft sie der Gunst des Volkes 
nach,’ 


“For the Catholic churches in Amer- 
ica I believe there should be training col- 
leges for organists such as there are 
abroad, not to teach organists merely to 
play the organ, but to train them in the 
selection and understanding of the best 
sacred music and thus perpetuate its 
use. Present-day organists are too eager 
to have their own compositions sung, 
and often, though good musicians, they 
are poor composers. Music committees, 
instead of worrying about how much the 
first tenor is going to cost, should con- 
cern themselves primarily about the 
character of the music presented to the 
congregation. These committees are usu- 
ally made up of well-meaning and music- 
ally inclined members of the community, 
who seldom have a profound knowledge 
of art values. Their powers of determin- 
ing the selection of music in particular 
should not be limited. In the case of 
the Catholics the obligation to present 
only the best and most dignified music 
was set forth in the motu proprio of the 
late Pope. The edict was designed to re- 
vive and perpetuate the forms used in 
past centuries and was based upon a 
thorough knowledge of conditions. It is 
unfortunate that so comparatively few 
churches follow it to the letter.” 

Hans Merx has made a reputation here 
as an interpreter of the German lied. 
He is a graduate of the Catholic Col- 
lege of Church Music in Aix-la-Chapelle 
and studied under Professor Gevaert, 
director of the Royal Conservatory of 
Brussels. oS UG. Bs 





Eben Jordan’s Love of Music 
[Philip Hale in Boston Herald] 


Eben D. Jordan’s love of music was 
neither vague nor fleeting. Fond of 
singing, he took lessons in the art. En- 
joying orchestral music, his face was 
for years familiar at concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Generous 
in assisting musical organizations and 
musicians, he had for a long time 
dreamed of permanent opera in Boston. 
It was his ambition to do for opera what 
Major Higginson has done for orchestral 
music. The building of the Boston Opera 
House with its superb equipment was, 
as he thought, the realization of his 
dream. His pride in the building, the 
company and the performances was not 
merely personal. He rejoiced as a Bos- 
tonian, a lover of his city, a lover of 
operatic art. No one felt the loss of 
Boston more keenly than he when it was 
found necessary to disband the company 
he had founded and maintained on a 
princely scale. The memory of his en- 
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distances. 


response. 





At TACOMA’S great music festival held in the 
Colossal Open-air Auditorium on July 18, the 
wonderful voice and vocal art of 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


proved a revelation to the monster audience. 
His great voice, with its rich, vibrant tones, per- 
fect control and remarkable clearness of enuncia- 
tion, held all the carrying qualities necessary to 
reach the rows highest and farthest in the arena’s 
Wild enthusiasm broke loose at the 
close of the song, subsiding only with the tenor’s 


Mgt. The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 





thusiasm and munificence will long sur- 
vive him. When the history of music in 
this city is written, his name and deeds 
will find a leading and most honorab!e 
place. 





SUMMER MUSIC IN LINCOLN 


Many Concerts Mark Close of Nebraska 
University’s Session 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 5.—The summer 
session of the State University, jusi 
closed, was made distinctive by several 
notable lectures on musical subjects and 
a number of splendid concerts. At the 
graduation exercises on Friday evening 
a beautiful program of violin numbers 
was offered by August Molzer, head of 
the Molzer Violin School and pupil of 
Sevcik. 

One of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
of the summer series of musicales was 
that given on Wednesday afternoon by 
Martha Fleming Sleeper, pianist (from 
the Lura Schuler-Smith studio), assisted 
by Louis Babst, flutist, and Emma Cum- 
mins, accompanist. This concert was 
given in the University Temple Theater 
and drew a large, appreciative audience. 
Miss Sleeper, who plays with consider- 
able style and good taste, was particu- 
larly successful in her presentation of 
the Glinka-Liadow “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” Op. 35, the Phillip “Elfe” and the 
Liszt Polonaise in E. The ensemble 
work of Mr. Babst and Miss Cummins 
was very commendable. 

Clarence Staats, a recent addition tc 
the faculty of the University School of 
Music, pleased a representative audience 
at the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
This, the only organ recital of the sum- 
mer season, was heartily aporeciated. 
The program opened with the Guilman: 
Sonata in C Minor. H. G. K. 








First Flonzaley Program to Be Me- 
morial to Quartet’s Founder 


The program with which the Flonzaley 
Quartet will open its New York sub- 
scription series next season will be a 
memorial to the quartet’s founder, the 
late E. J. de Coopet. It will include the 
slow movement from the Beethoven 
Quartet in E Flat Major, Op. 127, which 
the Flonzaleys played at Mr. de Coppet’s 
home the evening he was stricken, and 
again at their patron’s funeral. Other 
features will be Sometana’s “Aus Meinem 
Leben” Quartet in E Minor, a work of 
which Mr. de Coppet was especially fond 
—one which moved him deeply because 
of the composer’s depiction of his deaf- 
ness—and the Mozart Quartet in C 
Major. 





The Vanity of Catalani 


Perhaps the fact that good singing is 
impossible without a full share of self- 
confidence is responsible for the inordi- 
nate vanity which not infrequently mani- 
fests itself among vocal artists. Few, 
however, says The Etude, attain such 
heights of self-complacency as Catalani, 
the great coloratura soprano who was 
the Tetrazzini of her day. She regarded 
criticism of her musicianship as an of- 
fense against the Almighty: “He is an 
impious man,” she said of a German 
musician of some eminence who ventured 
to observe her shortcomings, “for when 
God has given a mortal so extraordinary 
a talent as mine, everybody should honor 
and applaud it as a miracle. It is pro- 
fane to depreciate the gifts of Heaven.” 





In view of the shortage of men in 
English church choirs at present an en- 
terprising publishing firm has _ just 
issued, a list of church music for boys’ 
and women’s voices. 
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The Talkative Pupil 





A Musical Tragedy in Two Acts 





in the little sketch.’’], 








By HANS SCHNEIDER 
[Mr. Schneider, who is a prominent piano teacher of Providence, R. 
commentary upon his ‘‘musical tragedy”: ‘It is not very tragic, but true to life. | 
have no doubt that my suffering confréres will recognize a member of their own class 


1., appends this 














_ ACT I 
CENE: Corner of street, 10 p. m. 
Mr. Montague Ericson Smith of 


the Ladies’ Clothing Emporium: 
T guess I’ll beat 
it for my little 
cradle. To-mor- 
row is another 
day of slavery. 
I wish I had 
your snap. Just 
sit there _ all 
day doing noth- 
ing but have 
some good-look- 
ing peach play 
for you at so 
much per. Your 
job would be 
some vacation, 
and then you 
fellows talk 
about  work- 
ing!” 

Mr. 


“Well, 





Hans Schneider 


Finger- 
ing: > 2 ; 
don’t know. It sounds all right when 
you say it, but does not always sound 
all right when you have to listen to it. 
You come up some day and convince 
‘yourself. And as far as the peaches are 
concerned, you know that the peach crop 
proverbially fails every year. And let 
me tell you a deep secret, my boy, the 
better looking the girl is the more awful 
it is to listen to her playing as a rule. 
Well, good night!—” 
Chorus: “Good night!” 


ACT II 


Time: Next morning. Scene: Studio 
in one of the public buildings down 
town. Mr. Fingering walking up and 
down the room. 

“There, it is about quarter past nine 
again and she hasn’t come yet. I must 
stop this coming late, it begins to becoine 
a regular nuisance.” 

Door opens: “Mail.” 

Mr. Fingering reads: “ ‘Miss Never- 
come can’t take her lesson to-morrow.’ 
There goes another fee. I wish I was 
working for somebody and got my salary 
every Saturday night like the other fel- 
lows and know what I am going to have. 
I wish that pupil would come on time, 
that will make everybody else late. I 
surely won’t get any lunch to-day. I 
rheteael “9 if they haven’t any clock at home, 
or—’ 

Opens door: 

Miss Alwayslate (tempo presto, M. M. 
sixteenth note = 250—No rests). “Good 
morning, Professor, beautiful morning 
this morning, isn’t it, but it might rain 
later on. Oh my (con dolore), it would 
be too bad, as I want to go to the show 
to-night. You know (erescendo e acceler- 
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ando), they have such (sf) a lovely play 
and all the girls are simply crazy over 
the leading man. He is such (sf) a nice 
fellow and has such (sf) lovely (con 
amore) eyes.—(Mr. F. looks at the clock 
(agitato)—twenty-five minutes past nine 
—(begins to get nervous)—‘You know 
(con molto sentimento) I do like to see 
nice people’—(Prof. bows con molto 
reverenza e grandessa, but no attention 
is paid to this)—“‘Why, these coats are 
such (sf) a nuisance to get them off, 
won’t you please unhook this? Thank 
you.” 

Mr. F. takes hold of a couple of pins 
hidden “somewhere at the front” and 
smiles kindly. He glances nervously at 
the clock. It is almost 9:30. 

Mr. F.: “Won’t you please sit down at 
the piano; you are somewhat late this 
morning.” 

Miss A.: “Oh, I am so sorry, but our 
clock seems to be always slow and I think 
my sister fixed it so her fellow could stay 
longer last night, and you know it is the 
funniest—” 

Mr. F.: “Won’t you please sit down 
and start your lesson!” 

Miss A.: “Oh, this stool is too stupid. 
Why, it is too low, isn’t it? Ma always 
says that—” 

Mr. F.: (begins to perspire) “What is 
your lesson to-day? Czerny?” 

Miss A.: “There! I knew I forgot 
something, just when I packed my music 
up my little sister came in—why she is 
the cutest—” 

Mr. F.: (Perspiration increases) “You 
better take your piece and play the ex- 
ercises for me next week.” 

Miss A.: “I shan’t come next week. 
Mabel Got-him-at-last is going to get 
married next Tuesday and we are all go- 
ing to the church (pomposo). When 
Charlie started courting her he—” 

Mr. F.: “Please play—your time is al- 
most over.” 

Plays: ding-ding-ding-ding-bum-pedal- 
bum-stops.— 

Mr. F.: “Won’t you please take your 
fourth finger?” 

Miss A.: (emphatico) “What do we 
have fingering for anyway? It is such 
(sf) a nuisance. The fingering I take is 
ever so much easier. I don’t like this 
plece anyway. My Aunt thinks it is 
horrid, and Pa thinks it is very—” 

Mr. F.: “Please repeat that bar— 
Please, the fourth finger.” (Says some- 
thing naughty aside to the book-case.) 

Miss A.: “Well, which is my fourth 
finger anyway? I always take this for 
my fourth finger. The book I learned 
from in the beginning was one with the 
imported fingering.” 

Plays: ding-ding-pedal-ding-pedal-ding- 


bum. “Why, how stupid I am. (Pro- 
fessor bows.) I ought to know that bet- 
ter. The idea (crescendo on the “ia’’) 


of playing F natural. I knew this per- 
fect at home, but I always get nervous 
when I come down here.” 

Mr. F.: (Con molto expressione) “So 
Ee SS oes 

Ding-pedal-pedal-pedal-ding-pedal-ding. 

Mr. F.: (His hair begins to rise slowly 
and sparkles on the ends with electricity. 
His forehead is covered with big white 
drops.) “Please take your fourth finger.” 

Miss A.: “Which is my fourth finger?” 

Mr. F.: (Swallows hard.) “Your 
fourth finger. One—two—three—four— 
The fourth finger!” 

Miss A.: (Con molto sympathetica e 
tennerezza) “Do you know I think a 
teacher must have an awful lot of pa- 
tience. They say some of them are aw- 
ful cranky, and I don’t see why, at all.” 

Mr. F.: (Marcato) “Won’t you please 
be so kind as to take that fourth finger— 
Yes, I don’t see why teachers should be 
cranky—this is such delightful pastime 
—Won’t you please stop that pedal for a 


avail nothing. 


ciples. 


second? This is no sewing machine! 
They don’t need any patience at all, 
fourth finger, please—F sharp, please, 
this is G major—one—two—three—four 
—You don’t hold this note long enough— 
Awful pleasant pastime!—stop _ that 
pedal—awful—” (his hair is straight up 
in the air and becomes blue on the tips.) 

Miss A.: “There goes my handker- 
chief. They are such a big nuisance. 
(Only 2% inches square.) This is a 
horrid piece anyway and Ma don’t like 
it at all, and my uncle says he wouldn’t 
practice it, it has such funny old runs 
and there’s no tune to it and I hate 
sharps anyway.” 

(Clock strikes ten—next pupil enters.) 
“Why, is it so late? The idea, I thought 
I hadn’t been here half an hour, and it 
is ten already. For pity sakes.” 

Plays: ding-ding—always pedal—ding. 
Mr. F. leans back in his chair. Last hair 
falls out after they have all turned 
white.—Eyes closed. 

Absent minded. (Mysterioso ma fe- 
roce subito): “Take that pedal with your 
fourth finger.—There is a sharp before 
that funny piano stool—take that hand- 
kerchief—no, take the pedal—no, take 
fourth — fourth — 


your aunt — your 
fourth — — +++4+——!!— 
brrrrrrrrrrrrrrr— 





Chorus behind the scenes: “At the end 
of a perfect day.” 


Washington Soprano Sings’ Rarely 
Heard Numbers 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—Ger- 


trude Lyons, lyric soprano, appeared as 
the attraction in ‘the weekly concert 
series of Studio Hall under the direction 
of C. W. O’Connor. Her program con- 
tained several infrequently heard num- 
bers, the chief one being the singing of 
“Herdegossen” (Bérg) and “Norwegian 
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F’Jall Song” as sung by Jenny Lind, in 
which the trills and cadenzas were those 
introduced by the great soprano. An- 
other unusual feature was the singing 
for the first time at a serious recital of 
the new version of “America” as ar- 
ranged to music of a thoroughly Amer- 
ican style by S. F. Smith and James J. 
McCabe. Especially pleasing songs by 
the American composers, Neidlinger, 
Nevin, Rogers and Harriet Ware, were 
given. Miss Lyons sang with ease and 
poise, and was particularly charming in 
“On Wings of Song I'll Take Thee” 
(Mendelssohn). Paul Fishbaugh accom- 
panied with good taste and artistic 
finish, Miss Lyons gave her audience a 
surprise in singing as an encore “Eyes 
of Killarney Blue,” by C. W. O’Connor of 


Washington. W. Hz. 
James Westley White, Basso, Plans 
Busy Season 
James Westley White, the Boston 


basso, was in New York in July, pre- 
paring his programs for next season. 
He is spending August at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass. On Aug. 6 Mr. White and 
Elizabeth Spencer, the New York so- 
prano, were heard in an excellent pro- 
gram at the Edgartown Yacht Club. 


Isidore de Lara recently gave the 500th 
of his War Emergency concerts in 
London, 
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ORCHESTRAL RIVALRY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BRINGS FORTH JOURNALISTIC CONFLICT 


Local Weekly Takes Up Cudgels in Defence of People’s Philharmonic, Replying to Attacks of Musical 
Paper Which Champions Cause of Hertz Forces—Latter Publication Takes Exception to an Article 
by Walter Anthony in the “ Chronicle ’’—Effulgence of ‘‘ Three Hundred Leading Citizens ”’ as 
Symphony Orchestra’s Guarantors 


HAT the possession of two symphony 
orchestras is developing among San 
Franciscans some of the discord that fre- 
quently results from a musical rivalry is 
indicated by an editorial on the situation 
which was published in the Aug. 4 issue 
of the Fillmore District News, a weekly 
issued in San Francisco. The editorial. 
in part, follows: ; 
“There are now in this city two musi- 
cal organizations of much merit. One is 
known as the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and the other as the People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Both have been 
giving fine musical programs to the pub- 
lic, with which all have been well 
pleased, and both, so far as we know, 
have been accorded liberal patronage. 
This is as it should be, and as there is, 
or ought to be, plenty of room for both 
organizations in this music-loving city, 
everything—not excepting the mutual 
relations of the two organizations— 
would be presumed to be on the very 
best and most gratifying basis. This, 
too, would be so were it not for a dis- 
cordant note on the part of one, which 
has found voice in a diatribe of what 
might be aptly termed journalistic rag- 
time dissonance, published in a Pacific 
Coast Musical Review. 


Orchestras on Same Plane 


“This paper, in what is obviously a 
syncopation of facts, indulges in a riot 
of abuse against the People’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and its management and 
aspirations in particular and the public 
in general, not forgetting to aim some 
editorial shafts of undeserved disappro- 
bation against a musical writer in the 
Chronicle for having had the temerity to, 





as it alleges, place both musical organi- 
zations on the same plane, or level, of 
musical excellence. Far be it from this 
paper even to attempt to bedim or snatch 
one jewel from the crown of popular 
favor to which both orchestras through 
purely inherent merit have acceded. On 
the contrary, we acknowledge with grati- 
tude and pleasure the much enjoyment 
of most delectable nature they have ac- 
corded; but we would be derelict should 
we withhold remark on what we consider 
is the very bad taste, to say the least, 
which prompts publication of the philip- 
pic referred to. ; ‘ 

“In fact, we are moved to this action 
in self-defense, because the Musical Re- 
view flatly and in words accuses us of 
want of ‘common sense and breadth of 
vision,’ and also intimates we are bone- 
heads and ‘fools’ if we do not promptly 
and fully agree and concur in its opinions 
and views of a situation. Broadly and 
frankly, we do not. Nor do we conceive 
any right or title by which it arrogates 
the supremacy it demands. Neither do 
we join with it in conceiving that the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is 
the victim of ‘snakish’ contention or 
underhanded and sinister conspiracy. 
Our idea is that it is the recipient of 
best wishes for success and prosperity on 
the part of the music-loving people of 
this city, and we believe that should it 
fail to realize these, the principal deter- 
rent will be found in the hypochondriacal 
tendencies of its advocates. 


Musical King-Making 


“The paper, itself, informs us that 
after years of suffering of ‘the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ it has 
now attained an apex of influence in the 
musical world from which it can look 
down and, like Warwick of old, make or 
unmake kings. We trust that in this the 
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king-maker’s arrogance and fate will 
carry lesson. The head and front of the 
offending at which the Musical Review 
takes umbrage would seem to be an 
article appearing in the Chronicle of re- 
cent date from the pen of Walter An- 
thony, in which that very competent and 
discriminating gentleman ventures to 
recite some modest and unassuming 
words coming from Frank W. Healey, the 
manager of the Philharmonic organiza- 
tion. There is nothing in or about these, 
that we can see, calculated to ruffle the 
front of the most choleric individual. 
“They merely state that he is ‘busy 
with plans which should develop a great 
deal of symphonic music next season,’ and 
that results achieved are such as should 
‘preclude the possibility of unpleasant 
rivalries,’ and so on the same purport. 
He also said that he was ‘waiting the 
time when the Hertz orchestra wouid 
commence its dates, after which he would 
announce the dates of the next season 
of Philharmonic concerts.’ All of which 
seems to us very courteous and con- 
siderate, and for fear it should be con- 
strued in any other light, the perhaps 
unnecessary additional assurance was 
added that ‘there is no disposition on our 
part (the People’s Philharmonic) to 
render difficult the task of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra in presenting 
itself to the public under Hertz direction.’ 


Hertz Orchestra Paramount 


“Yet, at this the Musical Review flares 
up, and in thunder tones proclaims that 
there is nothing in Heaven, or on earth 
or in the waters under the earth that 
can for a moment be compared with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 
musical excellence, that in fact it is the 
very greatest musical organization that 
ever came over the pike, that it has ex- 
isted for more than five years and has as 
its guarantors three hundred leading 
citizens, the ‘three hundred leading’ in 
‘cap’ letters, too, and that it has on its 
board of directors thirty of the wealthiest 
and most respected business and profes- 
sional men of the city and as conductor 
one of the greatest musicians of the day. 

“If all this is true, and we have no dis- 
position to dispute it, what on earth is 
the roar about? Surely the glory of the 
three hundred leading citizens, and the 
thirty wealthy business and professional 
men as a board of directors should be 
enough to satisfy even the most exacting. 
But, not so, there is a further appetite, 
a deep gnawing desire that these three 
hundred leading citizens and _ thirty 
wealthiest board of directors should be 
recognized as a hall mark of musical 
super-excellence and supremacy. This 
we absolutely refuse to concede. 

“We refuse to be dazzled by the 
effulgence of the three hundred leading 
citizens or subject our own personal 
judgment and preference to the dictum 
of the thirty wealthiest and most re- 
spected, etc. We are willing to admit the 
reasonable merits of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and do so gladly 
and freely, but if we have a preference 
we admit boldly and without a blush it is 
for the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Not because of aristocratic association, 
not because of plutocratic indorsement, 
but because of its own merits and the 
further fact that it is the people’s or- 
chestra, and that it gives the people as 
good music as is produced by any other 
orchestra and as good as they are capa- 
ble of assimilating and do appreciate, for 
little money. Because its music is good 
and its prices within the means of those 
who are less affluent, but just as capable 
of judging and enjoying good music as 
are the three hundred leading citizens, 
or yet the thirty wealthiest board of 
directors. 


Appreciation of Philharmonic 


“We want to acknowledge the fact that 
some of the most pleasant and enjoyable 
hours of our lives, and we are also quite 
sure those of others, have been spent in 


listening to the masterly and exquisite 
renditions of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra. We want to express the be- 
lief that it is an organization that is well 
worthy of all the encouragement that 
can be bestowed upon it, and we want to 
go further and say we are convinced and 
know it is doing missionary work in this 
city, in that it is giving our people op- 
portunity for good, healthy, rational, ele- 
vating, educational enjoyment and makes 
such possible for them by its very rea- 
sonable prices of admission; and we say 
further, and we say it boldly and without 
fear of contradiction, that anyone at- 
tempting to deny these facts or belittle 
the merits of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra is not a real friend of San 
Francisco. 

“It may be that the true cause for the 
strictures of the Musical Review is to be 
found in the laxity of what it terms ‘ap- 
preciation.’ There is a good deal of em- 
phasis laid upon that word, and even a 
dictionary definition of it given, so there 
may be no mistake. But there is still 
another definition than that given by the 
Musical Review and one which might 
perhaps more nearly fit this case, and 
that is: ‘Appreciation—the sum of the 
box office receipts after a performance,’ 
and if it is this which is deficient, then 
we most assurely are not either so 
avaricious or begrudging as to withhold 
our sympathies and condolence, but we 
do think that such lack of ‘appreciation’ 
on the part of the public might be stated 
with less choler and more diplomacy, if 
responsive results are sought. Still, with 
the three hundred leading citizens and 
thirty wealthiest business and profes- 
sional men as a backing any mere mer- 
cenary consideration should hold no 
terror and certainly be no cause for 
vituperation. 

“In all that we have said it will be 
seen that we are putting forth no ex- 
traordinary claims for the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; we are not demand- 
ing that the public shall kow-tow to it or 
regard it as a celestial visitor. We 
merely claim and say that we are satis- 
fied with, and appreciate it, that is: that 
the public ‘APPRECIATES’ it and ap- 
proves of it most heartily, and we take 
it, that will satisfy its management, at 
least for the present.” 





Heinroth Gave Seventy-six Recitals Last 
Season 


Charles, Heinroth, organist and direc- 
tor of music at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, has issued a book contain- 
ing the seventy-six programs given dur- 
ing this, the twenty-first season of pub- 
lic organ recitals at the Institute. On 
Oct. 2, 1915 the 1449th organ recital 
took place, and by June 25, 1916, the 
1525th had been reached. The short 
annotations to the programs, made by 
Mr. Heinroth, have contributed toward 
the educational value of the recitals. In 
the introduction to his leaflet, Mr. Hein- 
roth says, “This inspiring missionary 
work (the — organ recitals) has 
been in the hands of three men: Fred- 
eric Archer, who inaugurated the series 
in 1895: Edwin H. Lemare, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1902, and the present in- 
cumbent, who has given to date 712 re- 
citals. During the past season, 395 dif- 
ferent compositions were presented. 
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lish.” —Foreign Eds- 
tion of Musical 
Courier. 
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SAN FRANCISCO PHILHARMONIC 
TO CONTINUE ITS CAMPAIGN 





People’s Orchestra Not to Cease Giving Concerts When Season of 
Hertz Organization Opens—‘‘ We Do Not Wish in Any Way to 
Injure the Symphony,’’ Says Mrs. John B. Casserly, the Backer 
of the Sokoloff Players—Latter Conductor to Specialize in 


Modern Music 


Bureau of Musical Ameriea, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, August 5, 1916. 


éé E are going ahead with our con- 

} certs,” said Mrs. John B. 
Casserly, president of the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Association and principal sup- 
porter of the orchestra that is giving a 
popular symphony series with Nikolai 
Sokoloff as conductor. “Thus far we 
have been splendidly successful and the 
steadily increasing patronage shows that 
we are offering something that the public 
wants.” 

There had been some suggestion that 
the Philharmonic concerts would be given 
up as soon as the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra was ready for its new 
season. 

“The Philharmonic Orchestra,” con- 


tinued Mrs. Casserly, “occupies a field 
distinctly its own. This is its fourth 
season, for we are merely continuing the 
work that was begun by the late Herman 
Perlet. We are not concerned with the 
plans of any other organization; nor do 
we wish to rival or in any way injure the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. We 
want to be courteous, and by helping to 
educate the public to a proper apprecia- 
tion of symphonic music we can be of 
benefit. 


Seek No Conflict with Hertz 


“We are succeeding. The patronage 
is sufficient to justify our remaining in 
the field. We are not concerned about 
any other organization, and surely the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra need 
not feel troubled about us. It has the 
prestige and the money and everything 
that a great symphony organization 
could wish. But our association has its 
usefulness. The more orchestras, the 
more people with educated ears. Per- 
sonally, I would be very glad to arrange 
plans so that we need not conflict in any 
way with the orchestra of which Mr. 
Hertz is conductor. 

“Our present series of concerts is to 
close in September, and we exogect to 
begin the winter series in December or 
January, giving evening concerts in the 
Municipal Auditorium once in two weeks. 
We wish to engage the very best soloists 
and give the finest programs possible, 
and all at fifty cents for the best seats.” 

Relating how she came to take hold of 
the Philharmonic management, Mrs. 
Casserly said: 

“IT have always been interested in the 
development of American music. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is the great- 
est training school in the world for a 
musician, and I have long hoped to see 
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similar opportunities afforded the mu- 
sicians in the West. It was in this spirit 
that I organized the Innisfail Quartet, 
with Mr. Sokoloff as the director. Mr. 
Sokoloff, who came to this country when 
he was fourteen years of age, was trained 
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Mrs. John B. Casserly, Founder of the 
Innisfail Quartet and Backer of the 
People’s Symphony of San Francisco 


in the Boston Orchestra. His American 
teacher was Mr. Loeffler, and in Europe 
he studied with D’Indy and Ysaye. He 
is an enthusiast in regard to presenting 
good music to the public at the lowest 
possible prices. 


Mr. Sokoloff’s Entry 


“After the death of Mr. Perlet, Mr. 
Sokoloff applied for the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic. I had nothing to do 
with that appointment. The manage- 
ment told Mr. Sokoloff that he might try 
giving a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he to pay all the expenses if 
he did not suit. He accepted the offer 
and received the permanent appointment. 
At the first rehearsal the men stood up 
and cheered him. I was interested, for 
I had seen that Mr. Sokoloff was a highly 
capable musician, and so I got behind 
the orchestra and have helped in every 
way possible.” 

The city officials have assured Mrs. 
Casserly that the big auditorium will be 
available for concert purposes early in 
the fall, with the acoustical defects cor- 
rected. ; 

It is Conductor Sokoloff’s intention to 
specialize in modern music, presenting 
many of the newest works by fk rench 
and Russian composers. It is in the new 
school that he has grown up, and his 


programs have already shown that he is 
at his best when interpreting the ultra- 
moderns. 

Giulio Minetti, who conducted the San 
Francisco People’s Orchestra, which was 
in direct competition with the Philhar- 
monic, has brought his popular symphony 
season to a close, leaving the series un- 
completed. He has joined the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony forces as_ orchestral 
manager and leader of the second violins. 
This clears up the situation somewhat, 
for the orchestral war has been virtually 
for control of the 1 concert field, 

HOMAS NUNAN. 
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Scholarships Offered at Guilmant Organ 
School Attract Large Number 


The six free scholarships offered at the 
Guilmant Organ School for the coming 
season are attracting wide-spread atten- 
tion and interest. Students from all 
parts of the country are applying for 
the examination tests, which are sched- 
uled for Thursday, Sept. 28. 

The scholarships are offered to deserv- 
ing young men and women, over sixteen 
years of age, who have the necessary 
talent and ability, but who have not the 
funds to pay for tuition. The full 
course of study is offered for the school 
year. Several new features for next 
winter will soon be announced. 

In addition to the scholarship depart- 
ment, the secretary reports an unusually 
large énrollment for the year. In ad- 
dition to new students, many will return 
for further study. 

Dr. William C. Carl, head of the 
school, is in California attending the mid- 
summer encampment and “high jinks” 
of the Bohemian Club. Clement R. Gale 
is in the White Mountains. Warren R. 
Hedden is on an automobile trip in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Duffield is summering at 
his cottage in Amagansett, and Willard 
Irving Nevins is at the Thousand Islands. 





Charlotte Lund Delights Large Audi- 
ence at Oscawana, N. Y. 


OscawaNa, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Charlotte 
Lund, the American soprano, was heard 
by a large audience at the song recital 
at the Auditorium on Wednesday even- 
ing, Aug. 9. Miss Lund drew her pro- 
gram from widely divergent sources, 
and the results were most gratifying. 
Two Strauss songs, the “Allerseelen”’ 
and “Zueignung,”’ an air from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” the Moussorsky 
“Hopak,” and songs by Quilter, Rogers, 
Bemberg, Hué and Grundahl, were ad- 
mirable channels for the singer’s versa- 
tility and musical capabilities. Miss 
Lund will open her autumn season with 
a recital in the artists’ course at Iowa 
State University on Oct. 31. 





Maude Fay Returns from Motor Trip 
Through White Mountains 


Maude Fay of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has returned from a motor trip 
through the White Mountains, and her 
delight at the beautiful scenery of her 
native land, which she had not seen for 
some years, knew no bounds. Miss Fay 
is now in Yellow Springs, Ohio, where 
she will pass a portion of the month with 
friends. 
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“TANNHAUSER” GIVEN 
AL FRESCO BY PUPILS 


Open Air Production of Wagner 
Opera by Students of 
Missouri School 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Aug. 5.—Perhaps 
one of the most ambitious musical un- 
dertakings in a small inland city took 
place here last night, under the direction 
of the Music Departinent of the Kirks- 
ville State Normal School. It was the 
production of “Tannhiuser” in an open- 
air theater on the campus of the school, 
before a very fair-sized audience, not 


large enough, however, to tax the seating 
capacity of the open-air auditorium. 

Both orchestra, chorus and _ soloists 
were taken from the school and have 
been drilling for a long while in anticipa- 
tion of this summer performance. The 
orchestra performed very well under the 
leadership of Prof. Goetz. The produc- 
tion was under the personal supervision 
of Prof. R. W. Hans Seitz, the new head 
of the department at the school. It was 
done in a very capable way. 

The singers who deserve special men- 
tion are Phradie Wells as Elizabeth, 
Ruth Howerton as Venus, Ben Weaver 
as Herman, Leo H. Petree as Tannhéiuser 
and Edward Howell as Wolfram. The 
roles of the minstrels were well 
sung by L. F. Reynolds, John Neff, O. E. 
Graham and L. V. Crookshank. 

The school has planned to give a big 
musical performance each summer and 
the natural amphitheater affords an ex- 
cellent place in which to perform works 
of the magnitude of last night’s produc- 
tion. The art department of the school 
furnished the scenery, and costumes were 
imported from New York. H. W. C. 








Walter L. Bogert’s Vacation Trip Covers 
Many Miles 


MUSICAL AMERICA is the recipient of a 
card from Walter L. Bogert, the New 
York vocal teacher, sent while Mr. Bo- 
gert was en route through Glacier Park, 
Mt. Rainier Park, Seattle, Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert and the recently opened 
route of the Grand Trunk Pacific via Mt. 
Robson, Yellowhead Pass and Winnipeg 
to New York. 





Lucile Lawrence Joins Bracale Opera 
Company for Full Season 

Lucile Lawrence, dramatic soprano, 
has just closed a contract with the 
Bracale Opera Company for the entire 
season. Miss Lawrence will sing her 
first rdle with the company in “The Girl 
of the Golden West” at the Teatro 
Nationale, Havana, Cuba. 
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A Good Representation of ‘Louise’ in the Opéra Comique’s Summer Season—Cubistic Entertainment 
for a Military Audience— Mme. Kousnezoff in Concert for Charity 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, July 27, 1916. 


HE Opéra Comique gives four presen- 

tations a week during the summer, 
two on Sunday, and on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings. The evening per- 
formance begins at 7.30 or 8 o’clock, 
which, as everyone is aware, is an hour 
ahead of old time. People go into the 
theater not only in broad daylight but 
when the sun is an hour before sinking, 
and for Paris that recalls “Parsifal,” 
when the opera began at 5 at the Grand 
Opera and at 6 at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées. Going to view a stage perform- 
ance in daytime seems odd at first, but 
one soon becomes accustomed to it. 

The presentations at the Opéra 
Comique are forced to begin at a con- 
venient hour else they would not be at- 
tended, for people have to catch the last 
tram or Metropolitan or suburban train, 
and these leave the centers with their 
last load of passengers at 11.30. We 
are very glad to have such a schedule for 
wartime and also glad to reach home at a 
reasonable hour—which was not the case 
in ante bellum evenings, for then going 
to the theater or opera or even a concert 
meant losing half the night. 

The Opéra Comique gave a good repre- 
sentation of “Louise” Thursday evening. 
The gallery, known here as “paradise,” 
has not advanced its price, and people 


stand in line for hours preceding the 
performance just as they used to. From 
the appearance of things Paris has many 
voice students, for the clients who wait 
for doors to open to get the inexpensive 
seats are as a rule students studying the 
réles and who, having to hear the opera 
often, pay as little as possible each time. 


Mile. Brunlet As “Louise” 


Mile. Brunlet made rather a pretty 
Louise. She was graduated from the 
Conservatoire a year or two ago and is 
comparatively new to the audiences. She 
was a bit stiff and unconvincing in the 
first two acts, but redeemed herself in 
the famous solo, “Je suis heureuse.” Her 
voice is pleasing, and when she loses self- 
consciousness it breaks into warmth and 
beauty. The tenor Darmel as Julien did 
not shine. In fact, he was heavy and 
unresponsive and seemed to be in a very 
indifferent humor that evening. 

Albers was fine as the father of Lowise. 
He is at his best in opera and, being a 
good actor, always makes a lasting im- 
pression. He really held up the perform- 
ance Thursday evening with Borel, who 
was the mother of Louise, for the two 
chief actors fell below the mark. The 
mise-en-scene was, as it always is at the 
Comique, artistic and natural. 

Mme. Kousnezoff, the Russian singer 
and dancer, who has recently returned 
from America, is at present in Pau, 
where she appeared at the Municipal 
Theater on Friday evening. The artist 
donated the proceeds of the evening to 
war charities just as she does in Paris. 
So also do Mary Garden and Marthe 
Chenal when they sing. That is, these 
singers turn the fees for their perform- 
ances over to less fortunate singers, and 
it means a few dollars in the pocket of 
each of the chorus, 

Mme. Kousnezoff is a product of the 
Paris stage, for her novitiate was spent 
here at the Grand Opéra and she made a 
great success. both as a singer and 
dancer. Her husband, Signor La Salle, 
born in Spain but naturalized a French- 
man, is now occupied in defending the 
country of his adoption. He is guarding 
certain powder works “somewhere” in 
the state. I am told that Kousnezoff in- 
tends spending most of her vacation in 
Spain perfecting herself in the dances 
of that country. 


A Futurist Concert 


There was a futurist concert given in 
a hall full of futurist drawings a few 
evenings ago. The seats were mostly 
occupied by military men, for when not 
used for expositions the hall is turned 
into a sort of military club, and as the 
, Soldiers had viewed the paintings and 
were familiar with the hall, they wished 
to be pa at music suggested by the 
same kind of inspiration. 

The hall itself is harmonious in color 
and comfortable—which the pictures are 
not. But amateurs are urged to bear in 
mind that these things are really much 


prettier and more symmetrical than they 
appear. Also that the music is more 
replete with harmony and sonorities than 
it strikes the “uncubist” ear. The 
Chausson and Debussy numbers were 
good and also the Fontenay songs, though 
the Milhaud selections were sympathetic 
and most liked by the audience. Arnolde 
Stephenson is the best singer of modern 
music I know. She has in former seasons 
given an entire program of new works, 
as “cubistic” as one can imagine, and 
kept the ear of the hearers attentive, and 
that is saying a good deal of a singer. 
Whatever she did the other evening, the 
audience understood and _ applauded. 
Nothing is more difficult than modern 
music of an exaggerated type, and the 
selections were altogether extreme. It 
was good to hear something in English, 
and Arnolde Stephenson is one of those 
who can demonstrate that English is a 


musical language. The program fol- 


lows: 


“Pages from the War,” Alfredo Casella 
(first hearing): (a) In Belgium (“Heavy 
Firing of German Artillery”), (b) In France 
(“Before the Ruins of the Cathedral’’), 
(c) In Russia (“Charge of the Cossack Cav- 
alry’’), (d) In Alsazia (‘‘Wooden Crosses’’), 
Georges Auric and Darius Milhaud; Poem 
for Violin, Ernest Chausson, Mlle. Yvonne 
Astruc; Suite for Piano (1913), Darius Mil- 
haud, and Etudes, Debussy (first hearing), 
Mile. Janine Weill; two Maeterlinck Songs, 
Roger de Fontenay, (a) “Elle avait trois 
couronnes dor,” (b) “Les filles aux yeux 
bandés,” and Two Poems (1915), Darius 
Milhaud, (a) “A Birthday” (Christina Ros- 
setti), (b) “The Roaring Frost” (Alice Mey- 
nell), (first hearing), Mile. Arnolde Stephen- 
son; Sarabande (1887), Gymnopédie,' Airs a 
faire fuir (II et III) (1897), Erik Satie; 
Toccata et Fantasie (1915), Henri Cliquet 
(first hearing), Gaspard et Zoé (1914), 
Georges Auric (first hearing), George Auric; 
Three Pieces for String Quartet, Stravinsky, 
Yvonne Astruc, Darius Milhayd, Arthur 
Honegger and Felix Delgrange. 


LEONORA RAINES. 





SEES MUSIC AS PEACEMAKER 





Mme. Gadski Names This Art as Ground 
of True Internationalism 


Would wars be possible if every one 
spoke the same language, lived in the 
the samé atmosphere, and strove for the 
same ideals, is a question which Mme. 
Johanna Gadski answered with a de- 
cided “NO,” in an interview with Sig- 
mund Spaeth, in the New York Evening 


Mail. To prove her point she cited the 
language, atmosphere and ideals of 
music. 


“Of all the arts,” asserted the prima 
donna, “music alone has a truly universal 
significance. It is extremely difficult to 


find any one wholly lacking in musical 
instinct. Therefore I claim that music 
is the one solid ground for true inter- 
nationalism, the one realm in which 
politics and commercialism and petty 
hostility do not enter. For if we do not 
find concord in music, where on earth 
is it to be sought?” 


C. T. A. U. Convention at Washington 
Hears Much Good Music 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—During 
the recent convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America in 
Washington, music formed an important 
part in church services and social gather- 
ings. On Thursday evening the ballroom 
of the Raleigh was the scene of a pro- 





gram which was highly enjoyable and 
artistic. Under the leadership of Glenn 
W. Ashley, a male sextet gave “The Blue 
Danube” and several light numbers. 
Frank A. Dougherty, bass, and Thomas 
A. Cantwell, tenor, were heard in pleas- 
ing solos. Mary Helen Howe scored a 
triumph in the aria “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca,” “L’Estasi Valse,” Arditi, and 
“The Last Rose of Summer” from “Mar- 
tha.” The coloratura brilliance of Miss 
Howe’s voice brought forth spontaneous 
outbursts during her singing. In his 
character songs George O’Connor proved 
a favorite, while others on the program 
were William Shelby, J. Murphy and E. 
Cain. Edward Donovan played the ac- 
companiments for Miss Howe admirably, 
and Mr. AShley not only accompanied the 
other singers but also gave a pleasing 
piano solo. Ws Be 





Leading Cities on Frances Ingram’s 
Tour 


Frances Ingram, the Chicago Opera 
contralto, whose concert manager 15S 
James E. Devoe of Detroit, will make 
her Boston début at Steinert Hall on 
Nov. 1, following this with a New York 
recital at AXolian Hall on Nov. 6. Miss 
Ingram will appear with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, at Grand Rapids in January, 
and she has been engaged by the Matinee 
Musicale of Duluth for a joint recital 
with Pablo Casals, ’cellist, during the 
same month. Her Cleveland recital will 
be a joint appearance with Albert Spald- 
ing in the Hotel Statler series under the 
direction of Adella Prentiss Hughes and 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. Miss Ingram 
will give individual recitals in many lead- 
ing cities of the country during the sea- 
son. Several appearances with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra are contem- 
plated, as well as a series of recitals on 
the Pacific Coast under the direction of 
L. E. Behymer. 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. 7553 River 


MRS, Garl, ALVES 


Cc. WALDEMAR ALVES 
TEACHERS OF 
48 West 90th Street 


SINGING 
New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


nse “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


31st season begins Oct. 2 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L, BECKER, Director 


114 West 72nd St. Entrance and scholarship ex- 
aminations Sept. 18 and 25th. 


Mine, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "v2" 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme, Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONBD Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus, 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


Mme, REGINA de SALES 


_ TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: Motes Wottagten, 7th Ave. and 
5 St. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 











MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Blidg., Chicago, IIl. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H, R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 

Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


























SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


68 West 82nd St., New York, 
Tel, 10018 Schuyler, 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2281 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 
Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 











MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURBE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
Tel. 9619 Columbus. 








72d St., New York. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON $0%22* 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESGIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 








SCHOOL of 











CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Concert Pianist 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN “*isstroction 


Resumes meas. Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from mil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York, Telephone 5684 Audubon. 

(Soprano—3 Octaves) 


ALVINA WIENS, **Voice Culture’’ (Dramatic Art) 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 
and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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COATLESS MEN AT 
PITTSBURGH SERIES 


“Shirtwaist” Garb Allowed by 
Management of Festival 
Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Aug. 14.—“Men may 
come coatless” was the announcement 
which Mrs. Edith Taylor Thompson, 


manager of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra, made a few days ago in the in- 
terest of the men patrons of the festival 
concerts, which continue to attract large 
crowds at the Schenley Lawn. Mrs. 
Thompson took the position that, so long 
as women did not object to the men’s 
removing their coats during the perform- 
ances these hot nights, she saw no good 
reason why the management should ob- 
ject. The indications are that the coat- 
less man will become a reality, for men 
did appear at these concerts without their 
coats and no objection was offered. 

Prominent Pittsburgh artists continue 
to be heard at these concerts. Zoe Fulton 
sang last Thursday night and received a 
hearty ovation. Other soloists during the 
week included Olive McCormick, James 
W. McKelvie and Joseph A. Jenkins, a 
Welsh tenor who sang Saturday night, 
which was Welsh night. 

Pittsburgh composers are now being 
heard at these concerts Tuesday and 
Thursday nights, and the bands in the 
Pittsburgh parks are also paying con- 
siderable attention to compositions of 
Pittsburghers. E. C. S. 








Whitmer Enlists Club Members in War 
on Park Music 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 14.—A merry 
war on the character of the music being 
furnished by the bands and orchestras 
playing in the parks of this city, under 
the ausdJices of the city of Pittsburgh, 
has been started by the Musicians Club, 
whose membership of eighty-five men 
numbers among it nearly all the promi- 
nent male musicians of the city. T. Carl 
Whitmer, the president of the club, has 
called upon the members to write to 
Director Robert Swan of the Department 
of Public Works, who has charge of the 
concerts, and to bombard him with let- 
ters. He has appealed to the members, 
both as individuals and as members. He 
says that the whole purpose is to cause 
the city to give to the public music that 
is worth hearing and the elimination 
of much that is absolutely without 
significance musically, and to remove the 
city from the stigma of being at the bot- 
tom of the large cities of the country, so 

















MACBETH 


Co. 





OTIS 


far as public concerts and programs 
are concerned. Well-known composers, 
pianists, singers, violinists and organists 
are members of the Musicians Club, one 
of the most influential organizations of 
its kind in this part of the a 


ANNUAL SEASON OF 
OPERA FOR HOUSTON 


City’s Leading Musical Societies 
Take United Action to 
Provide One 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 8.—Houston’s 
three biggest musical associations took 
action last Saturday to bring to this city 
every season hereafter a grand opera 
company of leading rank. The three or- 
ganizations concerned are the Houston 
Symphony Association, the Woman’s 
Choral Club and the Treble Clef Club. 

The presidents of these bodies, Mmes. 
E. B. Parker, Edna Woolford Saunders 
and R. C. Duff, respectively, with the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of their official 
boards, are organizing a Houston Grand 
Opera Committee consisting of a score 
or more of the city’s representative citi- 
zens, and of this committee Edwin B. 
Parker has consented to serve as chair- 
man. Mr. Parker’s leadership is regarded 
as a guarantee of the success of the 
movement. 

The initiative in this matter was 
taken by the Houston Symphony Asso- 
ciation to which the community’s hearty 
apvreciation »oes. It has been arranged 
to bring the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company here for three perform- 
ances during the month of March, 1917. 

WILLE HUTCHESON. 








America Safe Deposit Vault of World’s 
Art Treasures, Says Saint-Saéns 


America’s present artistic duty, as 
pointed out by Saint-Saéns, was recorded 
by Alexander Stewart in his recent ad- 
dress before the California teachers. 
Said the French composer: “We of Eu- 
rope look to America to help us to pre- 
serve our artistry. While we are of ne- 
cessity breaking down and sacrificing our 
national life from day to day, but always 
nearer to a finer and more lasting peace, 
it is America’s privilege to build instead 
of break. In so doing she is privileged 


to play the part of safe deposit vault for 
all the dearest and most precious treas- 
ures of the nations of the world.” 
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Boston Opera Company 
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Boston Pianist Spends Summer 
On “Lake with the Long Name’”’ 























Raymond Havens, Boston Pianist, as a Canoeist on Lake Chargoggagoggman- 
chauggagoggchaubunagungamaugg, Near Webster, Mass. 


OSTON, Aug. 9.—Raymond Havens, 

the young pianist of this city, is 

spending the summer in Webster, Mass., 
on the lake “with the long name.” 

It will be deduced from the accom- 
panying snapshot that Mr. Havens is 
not devoting all of his time to the prepa- 
ration of his next season’s concert pro- 
grams, but is enjoying the canoeing, 


fishing, etc., which this lake affords. 
This young pianist has a most interest- 
ing season booked, and among other en- 
gagements he will appear at one of the 
Copley-Plaza Musicales, which will be 
given this season on alternate Tuesday 
afternoons of the winter, rather than on 
Monday mornings, as last season. 
W. H. L. 





MEMORIAL TO SHERWOOD 





Musicians Contribute to Fund for Bust 
of Late Pianist 





Reproduction of the Lorado Taft Bust of 
the Late William H. Sherwood 


HAT a suitable memorial of the late 
William Hall Sherwood, the noted 
piano teacher, might be preserved, a 
large number of persons in the musical 
world have contributed to the fund which 
made possible the execution of Lorado 
Taft’s bust of Mr. Sherwood, which has 
been on view in the galleries of the Chi- 
cago Historical Company. The same 
fund provided for the souvenir repro- 
duction of the bust, which is, in turn, 
reproduced above. 
Among the 170 constributors to the 
fund, as listed in the souvenir, are the 
following: Carrie Jacobs Bond, John C. 


Freund, Glen Dillard Gunn, Jane Osborn 
Hannah, John Hattstaedt, the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, the late Bryan Lathrop, 
Sol Marcosson, Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Theodore Presser, Julie Rive-King, Mrs. 
W. H. Sherwood, the Misses Eleanor, 
Leila and Ruth Sherwood, Mrs. C. R. 
Sherwood, Theodore Spiering, Arthur 
Whiting and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


York (Pa.) Symphony Plans to Resume 
Work Next Season 
YorK, Pa., Aug. 14.—Plans for the re- 
sumption of activities of the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra are being considered by 
the board of governors. At a recent 
meeting of the board it was decided to 
give two concerts this coming season, one 
in the fall and another in the spring. 
The exact dates will not be set until 
Director Knoch meets the players at the 
first rehearsal the first week in Septem- 
ter. At the annual meeting of the board 
of governors the following officers were 
elected for the 1916-17 season: 


C. C, Frick, president ; William Bentz, vice- 
president; Lester K. Loucks,  secretary- 
treasurer; Fred P. Cole, librarian; Prof. A. 
A. Knoch, director. Other members of the 
board of governors; Alvin Sultner, Edgar 
Sprenkle, Ernest Waltman, Allen’ Bond, 
Christian Hipple, Lewis C. Mayer, Joseph 
Simon, Walter Bailey, Joseph Bowker, Pat- 
rick Lonergan, Alonzo Stahle, William A. 
Keyworth, J. H. Findley and L. B. Sellers. 

G. A. Q. 


30,000 in Audiences at Chicago Civic 
Concerts 


CHICAGO, Aug. 4.—The drawing power 
of civic concerts and community singing 
was demonstrated in Chicago last week. 
About 30,000 persons thronged the new 
municipal pier three nights to hear and 
take part in the concerts arranged by the 
Civic Music Association for the harbor 
board of Chicago. The auditorium, built 
over Lake Michigan at the end of the 
pier, was crowded to its seating capacity 
of 3300, and 500 extra chairs were placed 
in the aisles. The two balconies held 
2000 people, and outside on the recrea- 
tion pier, within hearing of the concerts, 
were fully 25,000 persons. F. W. 
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A WOLF-FERRARI “DOUBLE BILL” AT RAVINIA 


““Secret of Suzanne’’ and Excerpt from “‘ Jewels of the Madonna’’ Engagingly Performed in Chicago’s 


Summer Opera— 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug. 12, 1916. 


‘ion performance of “Pagliacci” at 
Ravinia Park last Saturday eve- 
ning, while not of particular brilliance, 
still was generally well balanced and 
brought forth in principal réles some of 
the best members of the company. 

Morgan Kingston’s Canio was impres- 
sive as to its vocal interpretation. Miss 
Wentworth sang the “Bird Song” with 
technical finish and with musical phras- 
ing,.and Millo Picco, as Tonio, was most 
satisfactory in his singing of the Pro- 
logue. The chorus was esjecially good 
in this opera and sang with evident en- 
thusiasm. Ernst Knoch conducted with 
his usual artistic adroitness. 

The double bill of last Tuesday eve- 
ning, devoted to two operas by Ermanno 


Wolf-Ferrari, again added a memorable 
evening to the present season’s perform- 
ances at the park. 

The one-act opera, “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” in which Mme. Beriza is not only 
a most comely Countess Gil, but in which 
she also gets the greatest effects out of 
her singing, was given with great snap 
and vim. Morton Adkins, as the jealous 
husband, and Octave Dua, as Sante, the 
dumb servant, assisted most materially, 
the former with both vocal and histrionic 
verve and the latter with his skilful play 
of comedy. 

The second act of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” introduced vy the intermezzo, 
was also made intensely interesting by 
Estelle Wentworth, as Maliella; Morgan 
Kingston, as Gennaro, and Morton Ad- 
kins, as Rafaele. Miss Wentworth sang 
with dramatic power and with excellent 
vocal command. The elosing scene was 
given by her with good effect. Mr. King- 
ston sang with fervor and built up a 
fine climax in the duet at the close of 
the act. The Serenade, as sung by Mr. 
Adkins, also deserves praise. This ojera 
was also conducted by Mr. Knoch. 


Millo Picco As “Rigoletto” 


The Sunday night performance of 
“Rigoletto” at Ravinia on July 30, gave 
Millo Picco, the Italian baritone, his real 
)pportunity in which to show his caliber 
as an operatic artist. In the title réle 
of this Verdi opera, Picco not only 
proved himself a singer of more than 
average attainments, but also an actor 








Fall tour opens Oct. 
Winter tour opens Jan. 





who makes his character drawings real- 
istic and enthralling. His work in the 
second act, where the big solo occurs, as 
well as his duet with Gilda at the close 
of that act, had thrilling effect and great 
vocal power. The role is eminently 
suited to him and he won the favor of 
the iarge audience. 

Mabel Garrison is indeed a valuable 
acquisition to this year’s roster of Ro- 
vinia Opera artists, and her singing 
of the “Caro Nome” was a brilliant 
piece of coloratura work. She was a 
winning figure as Gilda. 

Orville Harrold sang the “La Donna 
é Mobile” with such effect that he se- 
cured an encore, though he put the ca- 
denza in the first verse instead of at the 
close of the second. He did creditably 
in the quartet. 

Henri Scott made an altogether for- 
bidding and fearful-looking Sparafucile 
and sang his low tones with clear intona- 
tion. He helped considerably in the gen- 
eral production. 

Octave Dua was a lyric Borsa and made 
much of the little opportunities afforded 
him. He is a highly valuable member 
of the company. Margaret Jarman, 
somewhat indisposed, still managed to 
sing the réle of Maddalena creditably, 
and D’Angelo and Latham completed the 
cast. Richard Hageman conducted and 
realized all the possibilities of the music. 

Special mention should be made of the 
climax in the quartet, which, of course, 
had to be repeated. 


“Faust” Excerpts Given 


More opportunity to show his great 
talent should have been given to Henri 
Scott in the excerpts from “Faust,” pre- 
sented on Aug. 1. As Mephistopheles 
Mr. Scott has made a signal success on 
numerous other occasions in Chicago, 
and the selections on the above evening 
obviously slighted this great réle except 
for the “Invocation,” which was given 
exceptionally well. Of course, Mr. 
Scott’s share in the concerted numbers, 
notably in the finale, was of genuine 
worth, but we missed his Serenade and 
other well-known solos. 

The Marguerite of Mme. Beriza added 
another work to the repertory of this 
artist, though we cannot say that it is 
one which she has not surpassed in her 
Thais. Somehow the tempi were slightly 
slower than we are used to hearing 
them, and, though sung with pure tone, 
there was less inspiration than artistry 
in the presentation. 

Orville Harrold made a pleasing figure 
as Faust, though not traditional as to 
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“Pagliacci,” “‘Rigoletto”’ and “Faust” Likewise Well Given 


his make-up. We do not often see a 
raven-haired Dr. Faust. He sang the 
“Salut demeure” with taste and with 
musical finish. Ernst Knoch conducted 
and gave a symphonic reading of the 
score. 

Max Heinrich, the eminent baritone, 
who died last week in New York was a 
popular figure in Chicago musical circles, 
where for some years he taught at the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, the 
school founded in the year when the 
Auditorium was opened by Samuel Kay- 
ser. Mr. Heinrich’s body has_ been 
brought here, ard he will be buried in 
Graceland Cemetery in this city. 

Henry V. McGurran, superintendent 
of the Ae of compensation of Chi- 
cago, who has the arrangements for the 
band concerts at the Municipal Pier in 
charge, inquired recently, ‘Why shouldn’t 
a great city like Chicago have its own 
band?” 

“It has,” came the answer from the 
Chicago Band Association, which has 
now been in existence for some five or six 
years and is known far and wide as the 
representative Chicago band. It is sus- 
tained by the Chicago Band Association 
and has played at many public func- 
tions. Therefore, it is a surprise to the 
musical citizens of the city that a public 
official like Mr. McGurran should not 
know of our Chicago Band and its tal- 
ented director, William Weil. 

The Chicago Band Association sent a 
protest last week to W. R. Moorehouse, 
commissioner of public works, against 
the formation of a new municipal band. 


To Join Chicago Opera 


Among the new members of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association for the coming 
season, announced recently by the man- 
agement, will be Mme. Louise Berat, 
contralto, who has served for two years 
as a Red Cross nurse in France; Alice 
Zeppilli, the soprano, who was a favorite 
with Chicago opera-goers two years ago 
and who has lately been singing with 
notable success at Monte Carlo, and Gio- 
vanni Sturani, who was here season be- 
fore last and who will take Rodolfo Fer- 
rari’s place as conductor. 

Joseph A. Vilim, the violinist, has re- 
turned after a year’s sojourn at Coro- 
nado, Cal., and reopened his violin school 
in the new Kimball Hall, which he estab- 
lished some eighteen years ago. Mr. 
Vilim, who is a native of Chicago, has 
always been prominently identified with 
the musical advancement of America, 
and has many noteworthy musical 
achievements to his credit. He was a 
member of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra (then known as the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra) in the seasons of 
1894, 95 and ’96, and has also played 
under such conductors as Hans Balatka, 
Adolf Leisegang, Rosenbecker and 
others, besides Thomas, and opera under 
Luigi Arditi. He was a fellow pupil 
of Sevcik, under Bennewitz, at Prague. 

A new book, which will appear in Sep- 
tember, by Mr. Vilim, entitled “A Vio- 
linist’s Guide,” sets forth Mr. Vilim’s 
methods and his ripe and comprehensive 
knowledge. His return to this city is 
hailed with delight by his many friends 
and pupils. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Coincident with the news of the recent 
death of James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, came the announcement 
that Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
linist, has been hard at work during his 
summer vacation setting a number of 
Riley’s most popular poems to music. 





—— 


Huge Audience Hears McCormack .;; 
Saratoga Springs 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Aug. 14. 
Convention Hall was filled on Saturda 
evening for the concert given by Joh) 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, assisted }, 
Florence Austin, violinist, and Edwi; 
Schneider, pianist. Fashionable Sara 
toga was out in full force. Mr. McCor 
mack was in superb voice and was com 
pelled to double his program with en 
cores. 





Macmillen to Offer Unfamiliar Works i; 
New York Recital 


Francis Macmillen is planning to in- 
clude several novelties in the programs hx 
will offer at next season’s New York re. 
citals, the first of which is scheduled fo: 
Saturday evening, Oct. 28, in Carnegie 
Hall. Among these works are rarely 
heard concertos of Noren and Haydn and 
six compositions of his own which are 
now in the hands of the publisher. 
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PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 
TO EXTEND SCOPE 


Making Elaborate Plans for Con- 
certs in New York’s Public 
Buildings 
The plans of the People’s Institute of 
New York for concerts this fall and win- 
ter in public buildings are nearing com- 
pletion. It is hoped to use public schoo! 
buildings for concerts and efforts are 
now being made to raise a fund of $2,000 

to defray incidental expenses. 

It is planned to make the concerts 
neighborhood affairs at which those who 
are inclined will sing and play for the 
benefit of their neighbors. The People’s 
Institute holds that music is a vital force 
among other things, in making good 


Americans out of immigrants. 

More than 200 concerts were given in 
public schools and in Cooper Union Hall 
last season. The People’s Institute esti- 
mates that approximately 200,000 per- 
sons attended. 

The People’s Music League has been 
instrumental in founding and maintain- 
ing the following orchestral and singing 
societies which have given concerts: 

The Beethoven Musical Society, with 
headquarters at Public School No. 63, 
Manhattan; the Schubert Orchestra, 
with headquarters at Public School No. 
65, Manhattan; the Mozart Orchestra, 
with headquarters at Public School No. 
40, Bronx; the Cooper Union Orchestra, 
made up of Cooper Union students; the 
Poale-Zion Singing Society, with head- 
quarters at the University Settlement, 
and the Hazohier Singing Society, with 
headquarters at Public School No. 64, 
Manhattan. All these societies were un- 
der the leadership of Henry Lefkowitsch. 

Another tyge of musical group organ- 
ized by the People’s Music League is the 
Harmony Band of Longacre Center, with 
headquarters at Public School No. 17, 
Manhattan. Efforts will be made to ex- 
tend the scope of the societies under the 
direction of the league and to add new 
organizations. 





MME. WOLF’S CLASSES ENDED 


Distinguished Teacher of Piano Con- 
cludes Session of Summer School 


Mrs. Rose Wolf, the New York teacher 
of piano and for fifteen years assistant 
to the late Rafael Joseffy, the distin- 
guished pedagogue, closed her summer 
session on the first of this month and 
left immediately for Sullivan County, 
N. Y., for a much needed rest. 

The season just closed was really her 
first one as a private teacher and her 
long association with the late master 
brought her many pupils. She had an 
exce tionally fine class and the coming 
season promises to be much larger. 
Monthly recitals by the advanced stu- 
dents will be a feature of the coming 
season as during the one just ended. 

Mrs. Wolf will resume instruction at 
her Steinway Hall studios during the 
early part of Semptember. 





Eleanor Spencer’s New York Recital 
Planned or Nov. 7 


Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, 
will give her New York recital at A®olian 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7. Miss 
Spencer has added to her répertoire for 
this season the Beethoven Concerto in 
C Minor, the Schumann Concerto, the 
Liszt Concerto in E Flat, Variations Sym- 
phoniques of César Franck, Concerto C 
Minor of Rimsky-Korsakow. and the An- 
dante and Grand Polonaise in E Flat of 








BETTY LEE ESTABLISHES 
BUREAU FOR SALON WORK 





























She LEE, the charming singer of 
Southern melodies and bergerettes, 
made her appearance at Newport, R. I., 
on Sunday evening, July 30, when she 
was heard before a distinguished audi- 
ence at the Hill Top Inn, in the series 
of Sunday night concerts that are beiny 
given there. Her program comprised 
“Ma Curly-headed Baby,” “I Love the 
Moon,” “A Sacrament” and “I Came 
with a Song” of La Forge. The audi- 
ence displayed keen interest in her work, 
which was up to her usual high standard, 

















Betty Lee, the Charming Singer of Folk 
Songs, and Two Views of Her Cottage 
at Ventnor, N. J. 


give many encores, including a number 
of French bergerettes. 


In addition to her concert work during 
the coming season, Miss Lee has decided 
to enter the booking field. She will 
maintain a bureau to supdly high-class 
artists for salon work, which will be 
known as the Betty Lee Lyceum Com- 
pany, Inc., and will be located in New 
York City. Miss Lee will announce full 
particulars regarding this venture as 
soon as she is established. 

Miss Lee has been spending the sum- 
mer at Ventnor, N. J., near Atlantic 
City, where she recently bought an at- 
tractive cottage, two views of which are 
seen in the above photographs. 


Henri Scott Finds a $1,000 Breast Pin 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 10.—Henri Scott, the 
basso, was walking one day last week 
along a woodland road, after a rehearsal 
of opera at Ravinia Park, and kicked 
something that sparkled. He picked it 
up and found it to be a breast pin cov- 
ered with dirt and ground into the dust 
by passing automobiles. He took it to 
the Moraine Hotel and showed it to a 
friend, saying, “I found this little tin 
breast pin.” “That isn’t tin; that’s plati- 
num,” said his friend. “The stone is a 
diamond, and is worth about a thousand 
dollars. It belongs to Mrs. Josepdh 
Frank, here at the hotel.” Mrs. Frank 
identified the pin, and thanked the basso. 
A few days later Mr. Scott received from 


MME. GREGORI NOW 
CONCERT MANAGER 


Singer and Composer Enters New 
Field as Successor to 
L. M. Ruben 


Mme. Elsa Gregori, widely known as 
singer and composer, has had the un- 
usual experience of being transformed 
suddenly into a manager of artists. The 
new phase of activity was thrust upon 
Mme. Gregori recently and she has dem- 
onstrated that she possesses the execu- 
tive ability, tact and patience to succeed 
in a field hitherto strange to her. The 
experience came to Mme Gregori when 
L. M. Ruben, the pioneer manager of 
musical attractions, realized that he was 
near the end of his active career. He 
had directed the first American tour of 
the young soprano, Elsa Gregori, and 
had been her friend through her later 
career on the lyric stage of Europe. He 
realized her possibilities as a business 
woman and turned over to her all the 
responsibilities of the long-established 
bureau, which has on its lists many of 
the most distinguished names in the 
world of music. 

During the summer months relief work 
for the victims of the war in Europe 
has offered many opportunities for the 
presentation of singers. The Allied 
Bazaar at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, had as one of its chief attractions 
the little theater in which were heard 
many American as well as numerous for- 
eign artists. Mme Gregori managed 
these “Chansons de France” so success- 
fully that they made a handsome profit 
each night. More recently, in the great 
auditorium at Ocean Grove, Mme. 
Gregori had charge of a noteworthy pro- 
gram to which Loretta Del Valle, Mar- 
guerite Volavy, the Bohemian pianist, 
and Vincent Bach, the famous trumpeter 
contributed. André Benoist acting as 
accompanist. 

Mme. Gregori was born in this coun- 
try and reared in Italy. She studied 
under most distinguished masters in 
Milan, Berlin and Paris. After singing 
with success in ojera for several years 
she married Georges Moreau Chaslon, a 
member of the old French nobility. After 
the death of Chaslon, Mme. Gregori re- 
turned to her place in the musical world, 
not only as an interpreter of songs but 
as a composer. After several of her 
songs had made new fame for her she 
concentrated her attention upon the 
writing of an opera, “Hasisch,”’ which 
Oscar Hammerstein accepted, the con- 
tract calling for production after the run 
of “Hans, the Flute Player.” Mme. 
Gregori came back to New York to be 
disappointed in her hope of a production, 
but she had come to stay and soon identi- 
fied herself with American interests. 


Charlotte Peege, the contralto, is an 
ardent disciple of Izaak Walton, and al- 
though she can boast of catching large 
strings of bass it was not until the past 
summer that she caught her first musk- 
ellonge. She describes the sensation as 
being more exciting than a “first appear- 
ance.” On a visit to an Indian camp 
near the lake’ where the “muskie”’ was 
taken, Miss Peege was photographed 
with the redskins. After the group had 
been snapped Miss Peege sang one of 
Cadman’s Indian songs, to which the 
natives responded with a war whoop. 
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HEAR CONCERT IN 
MEMORY OF RILEY 


Program of Poet’s Works Given 
by Mrs. Luce, Who Sang on 
Tour with Him 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 5.—One of the 
interesting musical events of the sum- 
mer was the Riley concert given on 
Wednesday evening before the State con- 
vention of Christian Workers by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Eastwood Luce of Cotner Uni- 
versity. The program, which had been 
arranged several weeks previous, was 
made up entirely of the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley, and was therefore more 
than appropriate when the fact of Mr. 
Riley’s recent death became known. Mrs. 
Luce is especially fitted for the work of 


presenting a Riley program, as_ she 
toured with the late poet as soprano 
soloist during the season of 1892-93, her 
sister acting as pianist and accompanist. 
This tour took them through the States 
of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 

Mrs. Luce prefaced her program on 
Wednesday evening with a brief sketch 
of Mr. Riley as she knew him. And 
when one lear:.; that the friendship dates 
back to the days when he was just “Jim” 
Riley, a sign painter wandering through 
Indiana and Ohio, before, as he said, he 
“stretched out the joints in his name,” 
these reminiscences were especially en- 
joyable. “Jim” Riley was a close friend 
of the family of Mrs. Eleanor Brown, 
Mrs. Luee’s grandmother, and often 
spent several days at a time at_ the 
Brown home in Ohio. Here Mrs. Luce 
met him. She tells of his great fondness 
for music and for the violin (as told in 
his poem “My Old Fiddle’) and has 
many times heard him play old dance 
tunes on a violin. 

On the tour of 1892-93 Mr. Riley, who 
was considered an authority on the sub- 
ject, would often open the program with 
a talk on the importance of preserving 
the dialect of a community for future 
generations. He would then recite his 
own dialect poems, and Mrs. Luce would 
sing poems which had been set to music. 
Mrs. Luce states that on all programs 
given the general favorites of the audi- 
ences always seemed to be the three char- 





acteristic songs of childhood, “Little 
Orphant Annie,” “The Raggety Man” 
and “There, There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry.” m. % &. 


Pupils of Hanna Butler in a Michigan 


Recital 
LUDINGTON, MicH., Aug. 10.—Mrs. 
Helen E. Master, mezzo-sodrano, and 
Elizabeth Shipley, soprano, pupils of 
Mrs. Hanna Butler, appeared on a re- 
cital program here Monday. Mrs. Mas- 


ter, in several American songs and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring,” showed 
careful training and intelligent musician- 
ship. She is a professional singer and 


successful teacher in Grand Rapids. Miss 
Shipley sang an aria from “Samson and 


Delilah,” and “One Fine Day,” from. 


“Madama Butterfly,” in which the dra- 
matic capabilities of her voice were splen- 
didly displayed. She is a professional 
singer, prominent socially in Cincinnati, 
and came to Ludington to study with 
Mrs. Butler. Mrs. Butlér herself has 
given ten recitals in Ludington, where 
she has a large class. 





COMMUNITY CHORUS GROWS 





Singers Who Can Read at Sight Invited 
to Enlist for Festival 


A “perfect day” added thousands to 
the usual Sunday crowd that gathered 
on Aug. 13 to sing with the New York 
Community Chorus in the Mall, Central 
Park, at two o’clock. Margaret Bren- 
ner was added to the program as solo- 
ist and sang “Through All Eternity” and 
later in the afternoon Mme. Benedetti 
led the thousands in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” singing the verses and linger- 
ing on the B flat until, given back to her 
by the crowd, the song took on new life. 

At the regular Monday evening re- 
hearsal for the Song and Light Festival 
which the chorus, under the auspices of 
the Park Commission and Commissioner 
Cabot Ward, will ~ to the people of 
New York, Claude Bragdon, the Roches- 
ter architect who has designed the light- 
ing effects, lectured with lantern slides 
on the color and design he has used for 
the screens. 

A number of new members of the 
chorus have.been added from the group 


which took part in the English interlude- 


at “Caliban,” and a general invitation 
is being extended to all singers who can 
read music at sight to join with the 
chorus for the last two or three re- 
hearsals before the “Song and Light” 
on Sept. 13. Singers are asked to send 
their names to Miss E. Evans, secretary 
of the New York Community Chorus, 70 
Fifth Avenue. 

The program for the “Song and Light” 
is not complete, but the following num- 
bers are in rehearsal: 


“The Heavens Are Telling,’ “O, Lovely 
Night,” ‘Beautiful Blue Danube,” ‘March, 
Comrades, March,” “Joy, Brothers, Joy,” 
“Hail, Bright Abode,” “Pilgrims Chorus,” 


“Volga Boat Song,” “Gloria.’ 


None of the Sunday meetings is with- 
out its little band of peodle who say 
something such as this: “Nothing has 
cheered me so about the apparent 
strange unfriendliness of great cities as 
this. Nothing has pleased me like the 
sound of these old, old songs that I used 
to hear my mother sing on our upper 
New York State farm.” 





Mme. Maude Fenlon Bollman of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been in New York, study- 
ing with Oscar Seagle and coaching with 
Frank La Forge and Mme. Sembrich. 

W. H. Galbraith of Baltimore has been 
apdointed organist of Zion Lutheran 
Church, York, Pa., Mr. Galbraith was 
formerly organist of Mt. Calvary Luth- 
eran Church, Baltimore. 








TO PRODUCE INDIAN 
OPERA BY BROUNOFF 


Impresario Rosofsky Comes to 
New York from London for 
Varied Undertakings 


Benjamin Rosofsky, the London con- 
cert impresario, who has just opened 
offices in the Fitzgerald Building, New 
York, for the management of concert 
tours, the handling of musical stars, the 
production of operas and musical plays, 
the conduct of a vaudeville department 
and the publishing of standard music by 
American composers, has engaged Ed- 
ward C. White as general manager. Mr. 
White is well known as a producing 
manager, having directed the plays in 
which Mildred Holland has starred for 
many years and having had under his 
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management several other leading play- 
ers. 

Mr. Rosofsky also announces the pro- 
duction about the end of December of the 
American Indian grand opera, “Ra- 
mona,” words and music by the distin- 
guished Russian composer and pianist, 
Platon Brounoff, who lived for five years 
among the Indians to get the proper at- 
mosphere for both his story and music. 
Mr. Rosofsky has also signed contracts 
with Mr. Brounoff for a concert tour and 
the publishing of all his music. 

Contracts were signed this week also 
with several singers, prominent among 
whom were Mme. Louise de Larra, a 
dramatic mezzo-soprano, and Mme. Ger- 
trude Bianco, a dramatic soprano. Mme. 
de Larra gained fame as a member of 
the Opera Company of New Orleans and 
in various French companies. Mme. 
Bianco is an English woman and was a 
favorite at Covent Garden, London, at 
the Imperial Opera House at Moscow 
and with the International Opera Com- 
pany at Milan. 

For the operation of these and other 
interests there has been incorporated at 
Albany, with a capitalization of $25,000, 
a corporation under the name of B. 
Rosofsky’s Theatrical Enterprises, Inc., 
of which Mr. Rosofsky is president and 
treasurer. 

Philip Mindil’s bureau will look after 
the Rosofsky publicity and advertising 
management. 
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FRIDA. BENNECHE TO “RECORD” | 
GERMAN FOLK-SONGS FOR U.S. 





ha order that Americans may become 

more familiar with Germany’s 
wealth of folk-song literature, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has engaged 
Mme. Frida Bennéche to make records 
of ten of the most popular of these songs. 
It is but natural that in America there 
should exist a love for these songs, not 
only among Germans but among lovers 





Frida 


Bennéche, American Coloratura 
Soprano 


of the art of singing. The general pub- 
lic, however, is unfamiliar with this lit- 
erature, and the Victor company’s en- 
gagement of Mme. Bennéche was brought 
about for the purpose of transplanting 
the songs directly to American homes in 
an authentic manner. 

Although Mme. Bennéche was born in 
New York, she has had a wide acquaint- 
ance with German customs and litera- 
ture. Her great-great-grandfather was 
a French Huguenot and one of those who 
fled to Germany to escape persecution. 
Her father settled in America. Mme. 
Bennéche spent many years in Germany 
during her youth, and later when prepar- 
ing herself for an artistic career. Thus 
she became thoroughly acquainted not 
only with German life and German peo- 
ple, but also with German music, and 
especially with the folk-songs. She has 
seen the German character as exempli- 
fied in song and interpretation. 


Difficult Choice 


In selecting the songs for recording, 
Mme. Bennéche has considered various 


aspects of the difficult “task” in a desir. 
to choose those which would be mos: 
representative and yet familiar and use 
ful. The list follows: 


Freut Euch des Lebens,”’’ by Hans Geor: 
Nageli (1793). 

‘“‘An den Mond,’’ composer unknown (1800) 

“Des Madchen’s Klage,’’ Steirische Volks 
reise (before 1830). 

“Briiderlein fein,’’ 


by Joseph Drechsle: 
(1800). 
“Frohe Botschaft,’’ 


b Wenzel 2) 
(1822). y Miille 


“Drei Réselein,’”’ composer unknown (1824) 

‘“Freue Liebe,’’ Altere Volksreise (1700). 

‘S’ Mailiisterl,”” by Joseph Kreife (1853). 

‘“‘Wenn ich ein Véglein wiar,’’ composer un- 
known (1800). 

“Du, du liegst mir im Herzen,’”’ compose: 
unknown (1820). 


Mme. Bennéche in the preparation of 
these records was accompanied by the 
Victor Orchestra, so that the full beauty 
of both melody and harmony is con- 
served. 

Mme. Bennéche has sung in opera at 
Hamburg, and was the only American 
singer on a famous tour of Denmark and 
Sweden a few years ago, when works of 
Handel and Bach were performed under 
the direction of Prof. Seifert of Berlin. 
Prof. Seifert revised for her two old 
Handel songs, “Ein hoher Geist” and 
“Siisse Stille,” and these arrangements 
he presented to her because of her ar- 
tistic delivery of them on the tour. 

Since 1914 Mme. Bennéche has been 
doing concert work in New York, and 
she expects to appear on a tour next 
season, for which she has prepared an 
interesting and novel répertoire. 


—— 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY MUSIC 





Chicago Orchestra Concerts and Yule- 
tide Festivals Among Events Planned 


MADISON, WIs., Aug. 13.—A musica! 
exposition, three concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and a Yuletide fes- 
tival are some of the twenty-five mu- 
sical events of the year of 1916-1917 an- 
nounced by the school of music of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The largest musical event of the year 
will be’ the musical exposition to be held 
in the university gymnasium, Jan. 20, 
when all musical organizations of the 
university will be heard in concert. The 
Yuletide festival and the annual spring 
concert of the Madison Choral Union 
will again be prominent features of the 
musical year. Faculty and student re- 
citals will be given at intervals through- 
out the year. The faculty recitals this 
year will give a presentation of the 
schools of composition of different na- 
tions, with particular stress upon the 
Russian, French, English and American 
writers. 

The university band will give two 
scheduled concerts in addition to the 
ones given every third Sunday after- 
noon in the university gymnasium. The 
university orchestra will give several 
concerts during the year and will inter- 
pret some of the more classic symphonies 
as well as the lesser compositions. 





A concert devoted to French composers 
was given at St. James. Episcopal 
Church, Atlantic City, Aug. 13. Carl 
Doell, violinist, Marsden Brooks, ’cellist, 
M. de Perri, harpist, Frederic Hall, or- 
ganist, Pauline McCormick, soprano, 
and C. Tuttle Walker, basso, were the 
soloists. 
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Neglect of Music by Men 
Hampers Community Life 





| Says Mrs. McMahon 





With Greater Infusion of Male Element, There Would Be 
More System in Management of Music Clubs, Says New 


President of Big Columbus Organization—And School 
| Boards Would Be More Favorable to Musical Education, 














A CHANGE of president in any music 
club is an event of great im- 
portance to the future welfare and de- 
velopment of the city’s musical life. It 
is safe to state that in few cities could 
this bring greater changes in its wake 
for better or worse than in Columbus, 
Ohio. It is one thing to recruit 3360 
music-lovers into a spirited body of fel- 
low workers and quite another task to 
keep them together and fire their en- 


thusiasm to continue the good work. In 
the history of every second or third mu- 
sic club we find sad and lengthy relapses 
of enthusiasm, and as we study the vari- 
ous stages of increasing dormancy 
which eventually lead to wholesale dis- 
solution of these music clubs, we find 
that the life of these ill-fated clubs could 
have been saved in many instances had 
the members acted with foresight in 
their selection of a new president. 

Music clubs rarely linger long on their 
way to doom. It is a swift journey once 
they strike the downpath. In_ such 
cases only an iron hand can turn the tide 
toward progress. 


Ella May Smitl:’s Services 


When Mrs. Ella May Smith first took 
an interest in the welfare of the Wom- 
en’s Music Club of Columbus its chances 
for great power were just as slim and 
just as bright as those within reach of 
the average music club in any corner of 
the land. Things have changed consider- 
ably since. The tireless efforts of Mrs. 
Smith and her enthusiastic fellow work- 
ers have not only brought about the mu- 
sical salvation of Columbus and placed 
the club at the very forefront of the 
federated music clubs, but its wonderful 
growth and great influence over the en- 
tire musical life of the city served as a 
fountain of inspiration to thousands of 
American women and music-lovers who 
never realized what great opportunities 
lay within the reach of a truly active 
music club. The Columbus club had long 
ago outgrown its purely social function, 
such as is largely the case with so many 
of our clubs. It has developed into a 
tremendous institution, serving the vital 
interests of every citizen in Columbus. 

The noble sdirit which emanated from 
its motto, “Best Music for the People,” 
has so thoroughly permeated the work- 
ers of this splendid body of music-lovers 
that when the time arrived to bid fare- 
well to the women whose names will ever 
be linked with the usefulness of the club, 
they wére not misguided by petty per- 
sonal and social preferences, but with 
keen foresight and appreciation of the 
qualities which go toward the making 
of an ideal new president, they elected a 
woman whose entire life was devoted to 
two of the noblest missions in a woman’s 
life: Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon was 
a teacher by profession and an ideal and 
successful mother. 

Add to this her keen interest in mu- 
sical art and appreciation of its true 
mission among the people and you will 
soon learn why the members of thé club 
feel so elated over their choice of the new 
“Madam President.” 

Would that more of our music clubs 
would profit by the wisdom of the Colum- 
bus women and, in electing their leader, 
give preference to their members with 
highest ideals, experience and broad cul- 
ture; to women who first and last serve 
no personal ambitions, but at all times 
the musical cause of their community. 


Social Leaders As Presidents 
When the musical life of this country 


was still in its most primitive form, there 
was a good excuse for mere social lead- 
ers being sought for such honors. But 
now America has outgrown the stage 
where her musical life is entirely depen- 
dent on the capricious good will and 
flickering patronage of a few society 
leaders. Almost without exception club 


presidents of that caliber make use of 
their offices to increase their social pres- 





Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon, Newly 
Elected President of the Women’s 
Music Club of Columbus, Ohio 


tige and power, entirely forgetting the 
true and universal mission of the art 
and the important role of the music club 
in their charge. It is no exaggeration 
to state that in ninety cases out of a 
hundred where women’s music clubs have 
split into many camps, each dying a nat- 
ural death in due time, the strife has 
been brought about by the formation of 
various social cliques within the body 
politic. It finally dwindles down to a 
point where Mrs. Slimpurse is squ2ezed 
out of the set, not because she is not an 
enthusiastic worker for the cause of true 
musical culture, but simply because she 
cannot kee» the pace set by the society 
leaders who are shaping the fashionable 
welfare of the club. 

My interview with Mrs. McMahon, a 
woman with snow white hair and youth- 
ful features, was scheduled to take up 
but ten minutes of her time during re- 
cess, after which she was to go back to 
her class. It took but few sentences to 
convince me that the new president is a 
woman of definite ideas. Her long ex- 
perience with children has steeled he: 
will and softened her heart. “Discipline” 
seems to be one of Mrs. McMahon’s chief 
mottos in life. Speaking about the stand- 
ards of music teachers, she made n» 
secret of her sentiments. 


Standards for Teachers 


“I am a firm believer in compelling 
our music teachers to reach certain set 
standards in musical knowledge and in 
practical exserience before they should 
be intrusted with the musical develop- 
ment of our children. If the average 
American parents would take a keener 
interest in their children’s’ musical 
studies—something the majority of them 
totally neglect in our age—it would not 
be long before the standards for music 
teachers would be raised so high that 
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many professional music teachers who 
are now busily engaged in ruining thou- 
sands of more or less talented American 
children, would die a natural death as 
music teachers and be compelled to start 
a new life as clerks or at playing in 
some small orchestra, or get busy and 
delve deeper into the bottomless study of 
musical art.” 

Here I ventured to ask, “How do the 
standards of the average school teacher 
and his efficiency compare with those 
of the general run of music teachers?” 

Mrs. McMahon replied: “It is rather 
a broad question to answer in one sen- 
tence, but you will agree with me that 
it is but natural that the standards 
should be higher among the school teach- 
ers than among the average music teach- 
ers, for the school teachers, from the 
lowest to the highest grades, must come 
up to a certain mark of efficiency before 
they can receive a position in any of our 
schools. Such is not the case with the 
music teacher. “Mind you,” continued 
the Mme. President, “I am not assailing 
the body of American music teachers, but 
in my great enthusiasm over our wonder- 
ful musical development, I do not wish 
to adopt the ostrich policy by shouting 
with joy over encouraging results al- 
ready achieved and at the same time 
blinding myself to the tremendous task 
ahead of us.” 

Speaking of the immediate work to he 
accomplished by the average music club 
toward clearing the field for America’s 
greatest musical development, Mrs. Mc- 
Mahon considered the question for a mo- 
ment, then looked at the clock and, after 
assuring herself that we still had five 
minutes, went on: 


Winning the Child for Music 

“Under the circumstances, with the 
lack of musical standardization, the bulk 
of the work will fall on the shoulders of 
the conscientious and efficient music 
teacher, on the average parent, on our 
worthy musical institutions and music 
clubs. These forces must unite in in- 
stilling in the heart of every child a love 
and understanding for good music, for 
in my eyes the crux of the matter lies 
in winning over the child to the cause 
of musical art. When I say this I speak 
from experience. Fortunately, I had an 
opportunity to experiment upon my own 
child, and without any motherly preju- 
dice or sentimentalism, I can state with 
absolute certainty that as a result of 
careful and conscientious musical train- 
ing, not only did I observe a most un- 
usual spiritual development in the child, 
but I was astounded to note how her 
power of concentration developed in all 
her other activities and studies and 
found the most unexpected development 
in her ap reciation for the wsthetic and 
noble in all things that came under her 
observation in the daily walks of life.” 

Here followed another hasty glance at 
the clock. Our time was almost up. 

“Now then,” continued the mother 
teacher, in tempo allegro, “when. the 
average American child has such a fa 
vorable start in his early musical life 
and grows into full manhood with a true 
understanding of and deep love for the 
mission of music in the life of the indi- 
vidual as well as of the community and 
the nation, then most of the other prob- 
lems needing immediate attention will 
find their natural solutions.” 

Our time was up and Mme. President 
found a graceful way of ending this in- 
teresting interview. But it takes two 
to say “Goodby” and I was bent upon 
getting in one more question, before the 
gong was sounded calling pupils and 
teachers back to work: 


Lack of Male Element 


“Do you consider the general lack of 
the male element in our musical activi- 
ties detrimental to the normal musical 
development of America?” 

Forgetting the clock and obligation, 
she plunged into her redly with great 
enthusiasm: 

“T certainly do consider it detrimental. 
If the American women of the last gen- 
eration had accomplished a bit of mis- 
sionary work among the male members 
of their families in an attempt to win 
them over for the cause of the Muse, 
then, indeed, this country would be much 
further advanced in its musical life, and 
you may be certain that many of its 
present abnormalities would be absent.” 

“For instance?” I ventured. 

“To commence with, much of the nau- 
seating sentimentalism attributed to and 
forced on almost everyone connected 
with musical art would find a hasty exit. 
You know, intelligent men, as a rule, 
are no hero worshippers. At least, not 
to the degree that we women are apt ‘vo 
be. Take hero worship away and you 


kill the germs of sentimentalism. Then 
if men would join hands with us in try 
ing to solve the commercial problems in 
connection with our movement for mu- 
sical development, it would not be car- 
ried on in such a hazardous and unsys- 
tematic manner as is the case in most 
music clubs at present. 


Shed Society Garb 


“With sentimentalism absent and with 
sane consideration given to the commer- 
cial elements involved in the normal de- 
velopment of our musical life, our aver- 
age music club would shed its society 
garb and become an indispensible and 
highly respected institution in every com- 
munity. If our men would come closer 
to the understanding of musical art and 
its relation to the spiritual and physical 
life of every man, woman and child, 
every hamlet and city, then the music 
teacher would receive better recognition 
and would not be considered as a sort of 
hyphen between the professions and 
trades. 

“The school boards composed of such 
men would not oppose our attempts to 
give music its just réle in our scheme 
of education, and I daresay that through 
the entrance of the male element, the 
cult of chamber music would be raised 
out of its present state of stagnation, 
and as a result of these home musical 
gatherings we would eventually be 
blessed with a new spirit of comrade- 
shio which would bring man and woman 
closer to one another in one of the most 
ideal bonds conceivable—that of musical 
art.” 

“Ding - dong - ding - dong!” commented 
the bell, as if to say “Amen” to these 
words. Then a hearty handshake, ac- 
companied by a genuine mother smile, 
and the next moment Mrs. McMahon 
was in the midst of a group of happy 
and affectionate pupils. 

LASZLO SCHWARTZ. 


COLUMBUS CLUB’S PLANS 


Artist Recitals and Departmental Work 
to Make Season Active 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Aug. 10.—At the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Music 
Club, Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon 
was unanimously elected to succeed Mrs. 
Ella May Smith as oresident. Mrs. An- 
drew Timberman, Mrs. Nathan B. Mar- 
ple and Mrs. Amor W. Sharp were 
elected vice-presidents, and Mrs. Edward 
E. Fisher was_ re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs. McMahon, the new president, is 
a musician of broad cu'ture and wide 
experience. She received her musical ed- 
ucation in New York City, Berlin and 
Weimar, Germany, and is the director 
of music in the Columbus School for 
Girls. Mrs. McMahon has been an active 
member of the club for more than ten 
years and during the last half-dozen has 
been in turn a member of the executive 
board and vice-president of the club. She 
has also been the chairman and organ- 
izer of the extension department. 

The plans for the coming winter in- 
clude six artist corcerts, with Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Louis Graveure, 
Percy Grainger, May Peterson, Mar- 
garete Ober, Marie Hertenstein, the Cin- 
cinnati Symohony Orchestra and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York; 
six matinée recitals by members of the 
club, under the direction of Mrs. James 
Taft Daniels; six extension lectures. 
under the direction of Mrs. William € 
Graham, with lectures by Professors 
Walter Pierce and William L. Graves of 
the Ohio State University, Prof. A. J. 
Gantvoort of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, Prof. Otto Mees of the Capitol 
University and the Rev. Richard B. Bean 
of the Josephinum; the oratorio, ‘Mes- 
siah,” by the Music Club Choir, under 
the leadership of Prof. Robert W. Rob- 
erts, and a study section under the direc- 
tion of Ethel Harness. 

Spvecial attention will be given to the 
settlement work of the club, under the 
direction of Mrs. Nathan B. Marple, who 
conducts five different settlements in dif- 
ferent parts of the city in which instruc- 
tion in various branches of music is 
given to worthy and talented pupils by 
active members of the club at a nominal 
cost. In the altruistic department, under 
the direction of Mrs. J. M. Bowman, free 
recitals will be given this season by 
members of the club in about twenty-five 
hospitals and public institutions of this 
city. 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a re 
cent 2erformance of “Romeo and Juliet” 
while suffering with a sprained forearm. 
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Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander has 
again been engaged by the Woman’s Club 
of New Bedford, Mass., for a recital to 
be given on Jan. 19. 

* oa * 

Huntington (W. Va.) business men are 
arranging for an appearance in that city 
of the Chicago English Grand Opera 
Company on March 24, 1917. 

* * 


Gladys Joslyn, soprano, has returned 
to her home in Rockford, Ill., after spend- 
ing the season in study at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

* 


The Barber-Colman Association band 
of Rockford, Ill., gave the fourth of their 
series of concerts at Harlem Park Audi- 
torium, Aug. 12, being heard by nearly 
5000 persons. 

ok ok * 

Albert Elkers of San Francisco has 
been chosen the new director of the Mc- 
Neill Club, an organization of business 
men who love to sing. This club is more 
than twenty years old. 

a. * = 

Allan McLaren, boy soprano of New 
York; Jacob Gartner, violinist, and Ron- 
ald O’Neil, organist, appeared at a spe- 


cial musical service at St. George’s 
Church, Lee, Mass., on Aug. 6. 
.* @<6 
Katherine Hoch, sodrano, John W. 


Dold, baritone, and the Weber Band of 
Cincinnati will be among the musical at- 
tractions at the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Fall Festival, which will take place on 
Sept. 14. 

. 2's 

Anna Bone, who is a graduate of the 
Westminster (Pa.) Music School in the 
department of public school music, will 
be at the head of that department (a 
new dedartment) in the Wallace Con- 
servatory. 

se = 2 

The Hampton, Va., Quartet appeared 
at Duffield, Conn., recently, in a program 
of plantation melodies. The concert, 
which attracted a large audience, was 
given under the auspices of the Banner 
Fountain order. 

x * * 

Ross Hickernell, cornet soloist of War- 
ren, Ohio, has appeared as the soloist 
with the Spring Garden Band at the Sun- 
day night concerts given at Highland 
Park, York, Pa. Mr. Hickernell recently 
opened a studio in York. 

* * * 

Yvonne De Tréville, celebrated color- 
atura soprano, is singing four songs this 
season written and dedicated to her by 
Mary E. Schorbe of Zanesville. Miss 
Schorbe is a pupil in composition of 
Edgar Stillman Kelly. 

* * * 

At the South Pacific Islands reunions 
which have taken place in the Pacific 
Coast cities this summer, a new choral 
work, “A Temple In Hawaii,” by Orson 
Clarke, a missionary to the islands, has 
appeared on many programs. 

* * oa 


A concert for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was given at Holland, 
Mich., on July 29, the artists contributing 
their services being Florence Gertrude 
Jeup, violinist, of Indianapolis, and Theo- 
dore Kohn, pianist, of Chicago. 

oe 6 & 

A series of four organ recitals was 
given recently by J. Lawrence Erb, in 
the Auditorium of the University of Illi- 
nois. At the fourth of these recitals, on 
Aug. 1, Mr. Erb played his own Postlude 
in E Flat, a work still in manuscript. 

x * * 

At the Ventnor, N. J., pier on July 30, 
Beatrice Winning, soprano, was soloist 
with Lombardi and his orchestra, the 
latter a recent addition to the resort. 
Signor Lombardi is conducting a summer 
school of music in Atlantic City, N. J. 


> <« - 


Nevada Van der Veer has been en- 
gaged by the Century Club of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., for a recital to be given on 
Jan. 11. The contralto will fill many 
individual engagements in addition to 
joint appearances with Reed Miller, 
tenor. 

x * * 

Eric Dudley, musical director of the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, 
with Mrs. Dudley, is on a motor trip to 





the Massachusetts coast. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley are now at Scituate Beach, where 
they expect to remain for the month of 
August. 

* * * 

Mrs. Huron Lawrence of Washington, 
D. C., recently appeared in recital in the 
summer Chautauqua course at Purcell- 
ville, Va. A large audience heard the 
delightful program. Mrs. Lawrence had 
a capable accompanist in Eulalie Bu- 


chanan. 
* * x 


The series of open-air concerts which 
has been given during the summer by 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Citizens’ Con- 
cert Band, was concluded on Aug. 11, 
when one of the largest audiences of the 
season heard the program given on the 
Court House grounds. 

* * * 


A special musical service preceded the 
sermon on Sunday, Aug. 13, at the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
D. C. The soloists were Mrs. Edythe M. 
Brosius, harpist; Ruth Jones, ’cellist; 
Richard Backing, tenor; H. F. Aldridge, 
director, and Arthur Mayo, organist. 

 - 


An interesting song recital was given 
by Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, an Ar- 
menian, at Keuka College Chapel, Keuka 
Park, N. Y., on July 27. A feature of 
the program was a prayer “Der Getzo 
too uzhais,” sung in the original Arme- 
nian. Julia Ball was at the piano. 

* * a 


Song will be pressed into service for 
the equal suffrage cause of Ohio County, 
W. Va. The women of Wheeling are ar- 
ranging song programs for their meet- 
ings during the early autumn, when all 
the songs used will bear directly on the 
question the organization is agitating. 

cd * * 

Mary L. Caldwell, pianist and assist- 
ant teacher of Paolo Gallico of New York 
City, has returned to her summer home 
in Nashua, Iowa, to spend her vacation. 
Miss Caldwell closed her season’s work in 
New York with a successful pupil’s re- 
cital, and will resume her classes in Sep- 


tember. 
* * 


The final matin service of the Uni- 
veisity of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
W. Va., took piace on July 27, the solo- 
ists being Mrs. Morris, soprano; Mr. 
beckett, Mary Dille and Isabel Phillips. 
Asccompaniments were played by Mrs. 
Ethel Borden Black and Mrs. Grace 
Martin Snee. 

* * * 

The summer school of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C., closed with a concert in which 
vocal and instrumental numbers made an 


artistic program. Those taking part 
were Rev. T. J. Kelly, pianist; Mrs. 
Edythe Brosius, harpist, and James 
Dickinson in vocal offerings. 

* * * 


The Travis Park Quartet of San An- 
tonio, Tex., appeared with much success 
recently at Port O’Connor, Tex. The 
members of the quartet are Mrs. George 
E. Gwinn, soprano; Elsa Harms, con- 
tralto; H. E. Dickinson, tenor; Gilbert 
Schramm, bass, and Grace Switzer, ac- 
companist. 

*K * * 

Gertrude Marchant is passing the sum- 
mer at her cottage at Groton, Long 
Point, near New London, Conn. She 
has accepted the position of solo so- 
prano at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., of which 
Thomas Wilson is organist and choir- 
master. Miss Marchant has several con- 
certs booked for the coming season. 

. & 6 


Mrs. Katherine Buford Peeples, head 
of the Southwestern Conservatory of 
Music at San Marcos, Tex., and Albertus 
Shelley Hiester, violinist, were heard in 
joint recital at San Marcos recently, in 
the Normal Lyceum course. There was 
a record attendance, and the delightful 
program was made doubly interesting ly 
explanatory talks by Mrs. Peeples. 


* * * 


The oupils of Gladys Whittock ap- 
peared in a recital of piano music at the 
former’s studio in St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
on Aug. 11. Those taking part in the 
pleasing program given were Edna 


Housely, Gwendoline Williams, Mildred 
Steele, Gladys Ducker, Mary Mills, 
Emma Stewart, Virginia Thomas, Clara 
Anderson, Ruth Porterfield, Bonetta 
Schafer and Ruth Berry. 


* * * 


The Chamberlain Choral Club of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is making a specialty 
during the summer months of appearing 
at the hospitals and other places where 
the inmates cannot enjoy open-air music. 
Recently an excellent program was given 
at the county infirmary, the soloists 
being Katherine Irvine, John M. Cham- 
berlain, Susie Irvine, Evelyn Barnes, 
Corina and Edna Broadhead. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, Alfred E. 
Connell was named president. It was an- 
nounced that the orchestra, which is now 
under the direction of the Rotary Club, 
will resume its rehearsals early in the 
fall. Other officers were: vice-president, 
Theodore Bauschmann; secretary, W. D. 
Langerfeld; treasurer, H. J. Fear; and 
concertmaster, F. W. Widmeyer. 

* * a” 


Mrs. Hattie Raguet of Tyler, Tex., pre- 
sented her students recently in an expo- 
sition of the Dunning System of piano 
instruction. Those appearing in the in- 
teresting and unusual program given 
were Norma McDougal, Beulah Powell, 
Janice Odom, Helen Powell, Evelyn 
Odom, Sarah Marsh, Annell Bulloch, Lila 
Moore, Lois Fitzgerald, Maidel Roberts, 
Lovic Roberts and Lettie Hutchinson. 

* * * 

Fourteen pupils of Blanche Haines of 
Uniontown, Pa., appeared in a private 
recital on Aug. 9. A large party of 
guests heard the admirable program of 
piano solos, duets and vocal offerings 
given by Irene Thomas, P. Lawson, Helen 
Bozonas, Mrs. F. Strickler, Nellie Barn- 
hart, M. Heffern, Malisa Jones, Alice 
Dills, H. S. Crutchman, Margaret Young, 
Walter Smitley, Margaret Bella and 
Pearl] Fener.- 

* * * 

An event of the opening week of the 
Long Beach Assembly, which is in ses- 
sion at Long Beach, Cal., during the 
month of August, was the concert given 
by Olga Steeb, pianist, and Charles Ed- 
ward Hubach, tenor, both of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands College of Fine Arts. 
The program, which included both clas- 
sic and modern compositions, was given 
before a large audience on Aug. 5, at the 
First M. E. Church. 

* * * 

Mrs. Sadamae Dunihue, soprano, who 
came to Columbus, Ohio, a little over a 
year ago, was the singer at a recent 
wedding at Elmwood Place, in Licking 
County, singing “Because I Love You” 
and “Love Lane,” by Ella May Smith, 
and “Beloved, It Is Morn!” by Florence 
Alyward. Mrs. Dunihue belongs to a 
musical family, being a cousin of Charles 
W. Clark, the baritone, and Genevra 
Johnston Bishop, the soprano. 

*K * * 


Under the auspices of the Summer 
Musicale Institute at Morningside, 
Conn., a delightful musicale was given 
on Aug. 5 at Studio hall. Those tak- 
ing part in the program were Florence 
Fenn of Milford, Doris Vinton of New 
Haven, Muriel Smith of Milford, Flor- 
ence Ernt of Bristol, Frederic Ship- 
man of Hartford, Miriam Rising of 
Windsor Locks, Geneva Wilson of Mil- 
ford, Ruth Burgess of Milford. 

* 


The Trail-hitters’ Association gave an 
open-air concert recently at Scranton, 
Pa. The glee club of the organization, 
under the direction of Thomas G. Evans 
and accompanied by Margaret Phillips, 
sang “Soldiers’ Farewell,” “Juanita,” 
and several pleasing numbers. The of- 
ficers are: President, Thomas Evans; 
vice-president, John Jenkins; treasurer, 
Daniel James; and trustees, Richard 
Tudor, William Morgan and Evan Jones. 

* * * 

“The Mikado,” by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, has been revived in Newark, N. J., 
by the Aborn Comic Opera Company, 
which has been playing for a number of 
weeks at Olympic Park. The operetta, 


which is attracting the usual enthusiastic’ 


audiences, is given by the following 
cast: Phil Branson, Forrest Huff, Rob- 
inson Newbold, George Shields, Gilbert 
Wilson, Eileen Castles, Louise Dempster, 
Fritzie von Busing and Ethel Du Fre 
Hovston. Miss Houston takes the réle 


of Katisha. 
* *« * 


Mrs. Emma Kip Edwards of New 
York gave her eleventh annual “Kings’ 
Daughters Matinee” concert on the steel 
pier, Atlantic City, N. J., July 31. Those 
assisting in the work for the philan- 
thropic fund of the Kings’ Daughters 
were Clarine McCarty, pianist; Joseph- 
ine McCue, harpist; F. A. Nicoletta, 
harpist; Dorothy Hubbard, soprano; 
Blanche V. Hubbard, harpist; Effie Hub- 








bard, ’cellist; Ernesto Verdi, tenor; Hen. 
rietta Jesselssohn, soprano; Stanle, 
Hubbard, pianist, and Eleanor Nicoletta 
pianist. 

* * * 

Carl Anstine, a prominent musician of 
Dallastown, is acting in the capacity of 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church during the absence from York, 
Pa., of the organist and chorister, Harold 
J. Bartz. Mrs. Roy Thomas, pianist of 
Trinity United vangelical Sunday 
school, is in charge of the organ and 
music in the church during the absence 
of Mame G. Peters. A quartet com- 
posed of Ivan Gross, Harman Frank, 
Paul Thomas and Frank Beecher sang 
several members at the recent meeting 
of the Men and Boys Federation of Trin- 
ity United Evange ical Church. 


Many of the Hartford musicians are 
away on their vacations. John S. Camp, 
organist at the old Center Church, is 
taking a two months’ trip through the 
West. Mrs. Gertrude Damon Fothergill, 
soprano, who has been staying with her 
family at Columbia Lake a few weeks, 
has returned home. Mrs. Nellie Cary 
Reynolds, contralto, is making a _ two 
months’ stay at her summer home at 
quonochantaug, R. I. Mrs. Virginia P. 
Marwich, vocal teacher, has been fitting 
up a new studio in the Cheney Building. 
Edward F. Laubin, organist at the Asy- 
lum Hill Church, is now enjoying rest 
and recreation at Lake Waramaug, Conn. 
L. Burdette Hawley, organist at the First 
Baptist Church, New Britain, has gone 
to Old Orchard, Me., where he will spend 
a two weeks’ vacation. 


HAMLIN 


Tenor 





Manage-nent Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Re-engaged for 
Fourth Season with Chicago Grand Opera 
Co. Permanent Address: Lambs’ Club, New 
York. 


— GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
Studios 817-834 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, 1350 Circle 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 


GEORGE 


ROBERTS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Mme. V. NOVELLI Soprano 


VOICE CULTURE and REPERTOIRE TEACHER 


SANG LEADING ROLES 

IN GRAND OPERA WITH CARUSO 
AND OTHER STARS 

STUDIO: 121 W. 72nd St.. NEW YORK 


Telephone: 3571 Columbus 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
spould reach the office of Musical America 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Elsie.—Plattsburgh, N. Y., Aug. 
19, Montpelier, Vt., Aug. 21; Lancaster, N. 
H., Aug. 22; No. Conway, N. H., Aug. 23; 
Berlin, N. H., Aug. 24; Newport, Vt., Aug. 
25; Lyndonville, Vt, Aug. 26; Hardwick, Vt., 
\ug. 28; Woodsville, N. H., Aug. 29; Laconia, 
\. H., Aug. 30; Kennebunk, Me., Aug. 31; 
numford, Me., Sept. 1; Farmington, Me., 
Sept. 2; Waterville, Me., Sept. 4. 

Barnes, Bertha.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 14. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 2; Rockford, ll., Nov. 28; Lancaster, 
Pa., Dec. 7. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York City (A£olian 
Hall), Oct. 24; New York City (Colum- 
bia College), Nov. 11; Newark, N. J., Dec. 
is: New York City (4#olian Hall), Jan. 2; 
Dayton, Ohio (with N. Y. Symphony Orches- 
tra), Jan. 15; New York City (A£olian Hall), 
Feb. 27. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New 
(Eolian Hall), Oct. 1T. 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 
19 to Sept. 1. 


Copeland, George.— New _ York 
Hall), Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; 
Dec. 9; Philadelphia, Dec. 11. 

Craft, Marcella.— Worcester Festival, Sept. 
2” 29: Baltimore, Oct. 20; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
} St. Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17; 
Providence, R. 1., Dee. 15. 


York, 


(Zolian 
Boston, 


Ferguson, Bernard.— Worcester, Mass., 


Nov. 6. 

Gailey, Mary.—QOcean Grove, N. J., Aug. 18, 
19: Willow Grove, Pa., Aug. 20-27 (Soloist 
Sousa’s Band). 


Ganz, Rudolph — New 
Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 
Malden, Mass., Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
den (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Mass., Nov. 22; 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Public 
Library), Dec, 24. 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
26, 28: Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guido Chorus); Bos- 
ton (Handel and Haydn Society), Dec. 17, 18; 
Chicago, Dec. 29, 


Gotthelf, Claude.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 
worth, Oct. 28; Chicago (Aft.), Maywood 
(Eve.), Oct. 31; Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 4; New 
York, Nov. 9; Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Nov. 15; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 
21: Cleveland, Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 29; 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 1; Amesbury, Mass., 
Dec. 4; Malden, Mass., Dec. 5; Castine, Me., 


York, Biltmore, 


Dee. 6; Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 8; Taunton, 
Mass., Dec, 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New 
Woburn, Mass., Dec. 22; New 


York, Dec. 15; 
York, Dec. 28; Fall River, Mass. (Aft.), Bos- 
ton (Eve.), Jan. 1; New Bedford, Jan. 2; 
Wakefield (Morn.), Scituate (Aft.), Boston 
(Eve.), Jan. 4; Salem, Mass., Jan. 5; Taun- 
ton, Jan. 6; Stamford, Conn., Jan. 8; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 10; New York, Jan. 11; Framing- 
ham, Mass. (Aft.), Boston (Eve.), Jan. 15; 
Willimantic, Conn., Jan. 16; Wakefield, Mass., 
Jan, 18; Waltham (Aft.), Clinton (Eve.), Jan. 
19; Boston (Aft. and Eve.), Jan. 22; New 
Bedford, Jan. 25; Worcester, Jan. 24; Wake- 
field (Morn.), Gloucester (Eve.), Jan. 25; 
Mansfield, Jan. 26; Taunton, Jan. 29; New 
York, Jan. 31; Wakefield (Morn.), Scituate 
(Aft.), Feb. 1; Salem, Mass., Feb. 2; Athol, 
Feb. 3; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 6; New York, 
Feb. 6; Brooklyn, Feb. 9; Framingham (Aft.), 
Boston (Eve.), Feb. 12; Stoneham (Aft.), 
Gloucester (Eve.), Feb. 15; Hudson (Aft.), 
Framingham (Eve.), Feb. 14; Wakefield 
(Morn.), New York (Eve.), Feb. 15; Walt- 
ham (Aft.), Southbridge (Eve.), Feb. 16: 
Franklin, N. H. (Aft.), Tilton, N. H. (Eve.), 
Feb. 17; New Bedford, Feb. 20; Fitchburg, 
Feb. 21; Beverly, Feb. 23; Leominster (Aft.), 
Boston (Eve.), Feb. 26; Gloucester, Feb. 28; 
Wakefield, March 1; Chelsea, March 2; Fall 
River, March 5: New York, March 8; Ches- 
ter, Pa., March 13; Bridgeport, Conn., March 
1; Hyde Park, Mass., March 26; New York, 
March 29: Brooklyn, March 30; New York, 
\pril 2; New York, April 12. 


Granville, Charles Norman.—Aug. 19-20, 
Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Aug. 21, Tom’s River, 
N. J.; Aug. 22, Sayreville, N. J.; Aug. 26, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Aug. 24. Woodstock, Va.; 
\ug. 25, Elkton, Va.; Aug. 26-27, Lewisburg, 
W. Va.; Aug. 28, Beckley, W. Va.; Aug. 29, 
Clifton Forge, Va.; Aug. 30, Lexington, Va.; 
\ug. 31, Roanoke, Va.; Sept. 1, Princeton, W. 
Va.; Sept. 2-3, Wytheville, Va.; Sept. 4, 
Radford, Va.; Sept. 5, Martinsville, Va.; Sept. 
6, Bedford, Va.; Sept. 7, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Green, Marion.—Worcester Festival, Sept 


Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 


Heyward, Lillian.—Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
ug. 19; Plattsburgh, N. Y., Aug. 21; Mont- 
pelier, N. Y., Aug. 22; Lancaster, N. H., Aug. 
3; No. Conway, N. H., Aug. 24; Berlin, N. 
H., Aug. 25: Newport, Vt., Aug. 26; Lyndon- 
ille, Vt., Aug. 28; Hardwick, Vt., Aug. 29; 
Woodsville, N. H., Aug. 30: Laconia, N. H., 
ug. 31; Kennebunk, Me., Sept. 1: Rumford, 
fe., Sept. 2; Waterville, Me., Sept. 5. 
Hodgson, Leslie.—Stamford, Conn., Oct. 4. 
Hubbard, WHavrah.—New York, Nov. 9; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 
3; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 
2; New York, Nov. 29; Woonsocket, Dec. 1; 


‘aunton, Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New 
ork, Dec. 15; Woburn, Dec. 22; New York, 
ec, 28. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Iowa State University, 


ct. 31. 


Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
Eolian Hall, Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—New York, 
ec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 


Middieton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25: Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 


Orrell, .Lucille.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23: Newark, N. J., Oct. 
0; Danville Pa., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
ict. 29: Pla ifield, N. J., Nov. 1. 


Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Roberts, George.—Summit Park, N. Y., 
Aug. 19 to Sept. 2; Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 10; 
Fulton, N. Y., Oct. 11; Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 12; 
Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 16; Burlington, Vt., 
Oct. 20. 

Sapin, Cara.—Worcester, 
Weymouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 30 


Seydel, Irma.—Chicago, IIl., from Oct, 14 to 
Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Roslindale, Mass., 
Oct. 31; Fall River, Mass., Nov. 1: Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 3; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 7; 
Tour of Twenty Concerts in New England, 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 23; Providence, R. I. (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 26. 


Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 


Simmons, William.—Washington, Conn., 
Aug. 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26. 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 
14; Bangor, Me., Oct. 5, 7; Portland, Me., Oct. 
9, 11 (Maine Music Festival). 


Sundelius, Marie.—W orcester Festival, 
Sept. 27; Chicago, Oct. 8; Cleveland, Oct. 10; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 11; Salamanca, N. Y., 
Oct. 12; Warren, Pa., Oct. 13; New York, 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6; Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 
28; New York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6. 


Mass., Nov. 6; 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—St 
Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17. 


New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York City (4®olian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 
City (Columbia College), Nov. 11; Newark, 
N. J., Dec. 18; New York City (4®olian Hall), 
Jan. 2; New York City (®£olian Hall), Feb. 


b 
27. 


Worcester Festival.—Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 25-29. Dr. Arthur Mies, conductor; 
Gustav Strube, associate conductor; soloists, 
Mme. Alma Gluck, soprano; Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Miss Marcella Craft, soprano; Miss 
Henrietta Wakefield, contralto; Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist; Theo Karl, tenor; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass, and Marion 
Green, bass. 


Tollefsen Trio.—Holland, Mich., Oct. 19: 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Oct, 23; Dalaware, 
Ohio, Oct. 24; Chicago, Ill., Oct. 25; Mani- 
towoc, Wis., Oct. 27; Bedford, Ind., Nov. 13; 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 14; Birmingham, Ala , 
Nov. 16; Selma, Ala., Nov. 17; Brookhaven, 
Miss., Nov. 20; New Orleans, La., Nov. 21: 
Winston-Salem, N, C., Nov. 23; Raleigh, 
Nov. 25; Macon, Ga,. Nov. 28: Green- 
ville, S. C., Nov. 30; Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 
1; Hackensack, N, J., Jan. 8; Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Jan. 10; Detroit, Mich., Jan. 11, 12. 





A WESTERN CHAUTAUQUA 





Fine Musical Features Attract Many 
Tacomans to Puyallup, Wash. 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 7.—The Ellison- 
White Chautauqua, holding its seven- 
day engagement at Puyallup, attracted 
many from Tacoma during the week of 
daily concerts and varied educational 
features. 

Among prominent musical attractions 
were the New York City Marine Band 
on its first Pacific Coast tour, with J. 
Donald Bouchier as soloist, appearing on 
the afternoon and evening of July 27; 
The International Operatic Company 
with Tekla Farm, late prima donna so- 
prano with Mme. Schumann-Heink, as 
leading soloist; Rose Heindenraich, of 
the National Grand Opera Company, 
contralto; J. Allen Grubb, robusto tenor; 
Burt McKinnie, basso, of the English 
Opera Company; Margaret Day, pupil 
of Godowsky, pianist and accompanist. 
The artists’ recital, by the Russian violin- 
ist, Skivinsky, with Mary Welch, Amer- 
ican contralto, and Edith Baker, pianist, 
the Comus Players, the Sequoia Male 
Quartet, and Balmer’s native Kaffir Boy 
Choir were features for the Sunday clos- 
ing concert. 

Following immediately on the Puyal- 
lup Chautauqua, a further feast is of- 
fered music-lovers when with thirty ar- 
tists and six soloists the Imperial Rus- 
sian Court and San Francisco Exposi- 
tion Band conducted by Philip Pelz, 
opens a week’s engagement beginning 
Aug. 9, at the Tacoma Stadium. 

A. W. R. 














Max Heinrich 


Max Heinrich, composer and liedersin- 
ger, one of the pioneers in popularizing 
German classical music in this country, 


died on Wednesday of last week in 
his apartment in the Berkley Hotel, 
Seventy-fourth Street and Broadway, 


New York City. He had been ill since 
May 30, and finally succumbed to dila- 
tat’on of the heart. 

Mr. Heinrich was born in Chemnitz, 
Saxony, in 1853. He studied singing at 
the Dresden Conservatory, and came to 
Philadelphia when he was twenty. From 
1876-1882 he appeared in concert, and 
from 1888-1893 he was professor at the 
London R. A. M. In 1903 he gave a 
farewell recital in Chicago, but last win- 
ter he appeared for the last time in pub- 
lic in a recital at the Princess Theater, 
in this city. 

Max Heinrich was a distinct personal- 
ity in the music world. He was possibly 
best known for his interpretations of con- 
cert songs. He had extraordinary gifts 
as an accompanist, and was one of the 
first artists to olay his own accompani- 
ments. Besides being an accomplished 
musician, Mr. Heinrich was a translator, 
poet and author of text-books on singing, 
He was engaged in writing a book on the 
voice at the time of his death. He ap- 
peared in old Steinway Hall in the early 
eighties and made extensive tours with 
Leopold Damrosch’s Orchestra. 

Mr.. Heinrich married Anna Schubert, 
a singer, who died some time ago. Mr. 
Heinrich’s body was sent to Chicago to 


be buried next to that of his widow. Five 
daughters and two sons survive him, the 
eldest, Julia Heinrich, being a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The funeral took place last Friday, many 
prominent musicians, friends of Mr. 
Heinrich, attending, besides a large dele- 
gation from the “Bohemians.” Hundreds 
of telegrams and letters of condolence 
poured in from musicians far and wide, 
mourning the loss both of a friend and a 

















The Late Max Heinrich, Eminent Com- 
poser and “Liedersinger” 


great artist. Just before his death Mr. 
Heinrich received a beautiful letter from 
Helen Keller, in which the remarkable 
Sym dathy existing between these two 
splendid personalities was expressed. 


Robert Grau , 


Robert Grau, brother of the late Maur- 
ice Grau, manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, died on Aug. 9 at his home, 
53 Elm Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Mr. Grau died of an overdose of mor- 
phine, according to the statement of 
Coroner’ Livingston. Mr. Livingston 
said that Mr. Grau took the drug to in- 
duce sleep, but, not being familiar with 
its use, took an overdose. He was fifty- 
eight years old and had been in poor 
health for several years. 

Mr. Grau, well known as a theatrical 
and concert manager, conducted the tour 
of many celebrated artists, the most nota- 
ble being Adelina Patti, for whom he was 


manager several years. In 1903-1904, 
Mme. Patti’s record-breaking farewell 


season, when her profits netted her more 
than $200,000, Mr. Grau was her man- 
ager. Mr. Grau in 1903 incorporated the 
firm of Robert Grau, Limited, for the 
purpose of directing the tours of foreign 
stars in America and American stars in 
Europe. Some of his books were “Forty 
Years’ Observation of Music and 
Drama,” and “The Business Man in the 
Amusement World.” The last book writ- 
ten by Mr. Grau was “The Lure of the 
Silent Drama,” a volume dealing with 
motion pictures. It was completed in 
March, 1915. Mr. Grau was a frequent. 
contributor to MUSICAL AMERICA. 

As a boy Mr. Grau sold books of the 


’ 


opera in the old Academy of Music, 
Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, this 
city. Of Austrian birth, he attained, it 
is said, his education in English by read- 
ing the Bible. For a time he did press 
work and acted as advance agent for his 
brother. 

In 1910 Mr. Grau championed the 


= 





The Late Robert Grau, Prominent as a 
Writer on Musical Subjects and 
a Manager. 


cause of the booking agents when the 
Cobb Bill threatened to cripple their 
business. He showed how actors and 
actresses depended upon the tireless ef- 
forts of the agents to procure engage- 
ments for them. 

Mr. Grau was one of the pioneers in 
pointing out the vaudeville stage as a 
iegitimate field for the concert artist. 
As a result of his articles in MUSICAL 
AMERICA upon this subject, many artists 
acted upon his advice and entered vaude- 
ville. 

Mr. Grau also foretold the important 
place that music would have in the ad- 
vancement of the motion picture. 

During the last two years Mr. Grau 
devoted himself to writing for motion 
picture magazines, and in many instances 
he was called upon by the country’s lead- 
ing directors to lend his assistance in the 
staging of film spectacles. He was ac- 
tive in the production of “Civilization.” 

Mr. Grau is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. Mrs. Grau was an Eng- 
lish actress before her marriage. Their 
daughters are Mrs. Eva Grau Davis, 
who some years ago was with the Mur- 
ray Hill Stock Comdany when Frances 
Starr was its leading woman, and Jean- 
nette Grau. 

The funeral services were held from 
the Mount Vernon home on Friday of 
last week. 


Mrs. Otto Torney Simon 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—Musi- 
cal Washington has received a severe 
loss in the death of Mrs. Otto Torney 
Simon at Colorado Springs on Aug. 7, 
where she had been giving a series of 
weekly recitals in conjunction with other 
musicians. Mr. Simon brought the body 
at once to Washington, where interment 
was made. Mrs. Simon was a prominent 
factor in local musical circles for twenty 
years. She was a pianist of excellent 
ability and was well known as a teacher, 
giving frequent pupils’ recitals each sea- 
son. It was as accompanist of the Motet 
Choir, of which her husband was founder 
and director, that Mrs. Simon was most 
widely considered a community benefac- 
tor. She was also associated with Mr. 
Simon in the inauguration of the Com- 
munity Christmas Tree celebration a 
few years ago. As a member of the 
Fome Club of the Department of the In- 
terior, she was frequently heard in con- 
cert and proved of much assistance to 
the organization. Socially and musically 
Mrs. Simon had a wide circle of friends 
and was everywhere noted for her con- 
geniality and bright spirit. W. H. 


Mrs. Ellen Louise Thompson 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Aug. 10.—The 
death of Mrs. Ellen Louise Sanford 
Thompson took place here on Aug. 9. 


Mrs. Thompson was for many years con- 
sidered one of the leading soorano sing- 
ers of the State. She was soloist at the 
great peace jubilee in Boston in 1869, 
when she sang the “Inflammatus” from 
the Rossini “Stabat Mater.” She was 
soloist, with a chorus of 10,000 voices, 
at the second jubilee held in 1872. She 
was a member of many _ prominent 
women’s organizations, including the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Connecticut Society of May- 
flower Descendants. 
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BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
NEW CHORAL SOCIETY 


Will Present Unfamilier Modern 
Works — Endowment for 
String Quartet 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 11.—The local 
musical horizon begins to gleam with 
interest and the several announcements 
which have been made seem to predict 
unusual artistic activities. The plans 
advanced hold this unique feature, the 
establishing of the Baltimore Choral So- 
ciety, an organization which is the direct 
outgrowth of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, which, as is known, is among 
the first municipally financed orchestras 
in America. 

The Baltimore Choral Society is being 
formed with the view of presenting, in 
connection with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, modern works which as yet 
are unfamiliar to local music-lovers. The 
society will consist of professional sing- 
ers, aided by members of the various 
chufch choirs and choral associations, 
and will have the same conductor as the 
orchestra, Gustave Strube. Frederick R. 
Huber, who manages the orchestra, will 
also supervise the launching of the new 
organization. 

Another announcement which carries 
significance is that which | assures, 
through the endowment of a Baltimore 
physician, the organization of the Balti- 
more String Quartet. This body of play- 
ers has been drawn from the members 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
and comprises the following personnel: 
Joan C. van Hulsteyn, first violin; Or- 
lando Apreada, second violin; Max 
Rosenstein, viola, and Bart Wirtz, ’cell- 
ist. 

The United Singers of Baltimore held 
their first annual sadngerfest at River 
View on Aug. 9. Twenty-five German 
singing societies gathered at the big 
park and it was estimated that an audi- 
ence of 50,000 people heard the various 
organizations, which sang as units, and 
also heard the assembled associations 
under the direction of John Klein. Carl 
Lentz, president of the Northeastern 
Sangerbund, was the orator and Henry 
L. Thomas, president of the local sing: 
ers, also made an address. The societies 
comprising the United Singers and repre- 
sented at the sangerfest were the Ger- 
mania Mannerchor, Harmonie, Arion, 
Mozart Mannerchor, Thalia, Frohsinn, 
Metzger Gesang Verein, Melodie, Eich- 
enkranz, Germania Quartet Club and 
Westend Liederkranz. 

The closing week of the summer 
schools of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music and the Johns Hopkins University 
was crowded with events of interest. The 
seventh recital, at which Harold Phil- 
lips, the English organist connected with 
the Peabody, and Bart Wirtz, the Dutch 
‘cellist of the Peabody staff, were the 
soloists, attracted considerable attention. 
A feature of the eighth recital was the 
representation given the young Balti- 
more composer, Edmund Hammerbacher, 
whose violin composition, “Sons du Soir,” 
was beautifully played by Max Rosen- 


stein. Harold Genthier was the organist 
assisting. The students’ recital, given 
on Aug. 9, at which students under 


George Boyle, Joan van Hulsteyn, Bart 
Wirtz, Elenora Chase and Elizabeth 
Coulson were heard, demonstrated the 
high standard of work of the Summer 


School. Those who took part were: 
Pauline E. Holstein, Gretna Beitzel, 
Caroline Manning, Myrtle Sanders, 


Mavis Evans, Arlene J. Dail, Jannette 
Hoskins, Margaret Somerville, Frances 
Danby, Patrice Fogle, Dorothea Smith, 
Josephine von Hartz, Fradie Berman, 
Claire Haughton and Lois Cooper. 

Clara Groppel has been appointed di- 
rector of music of Ascension Protestant 


Episcopal Church to succeed Hobart 
Smock. Miss Groppel has formerly 
been organist of the church. Hobart 


Smock will divide his work singing at 
Towson, Md., as soloist at the morning 
services of Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church and at the evening service will 
conduct the choir of the Church of the 
Revelation in this city. F. C. B. 











UNIQUE ARTIST FAMILY TO MAKE DEBUTS 
IN MANY AMERICAN CITIES.NEXT SEASON 
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Members of the Cherniavsky Family and a Group of Friends at Universal City, Cal. Left to Right: 


Alexander Cherniavsky, 


Jan Cherniavsky, Howard Edie, the Cherniavskys’ Personal Representative; Ruby Cox, Motion Picture Actress; Miche! 
Cherniavsky, L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles Impresario; Elsie Behymer, Leo Cherniavsky, Vidal Hundt 


HE Brothers Cherniavsky, whose pres- 
ent American cour is being directed 
by Maud Allan’s Company, for the sum- 
mer in Victoria, B. C., are at the home of 
the Lieutenant-Governor—a picturesque 
place on the outskirts of the British- 
Columbian city—where they are prepar- 
ing for their fall and winter tours. They 
will depart from Victoria on Aug. 31, to 
begin an early fall tour of the North- 
west, opening in Ladysmith Sept. 4, and 
closing in Victoria Oct. 9. This tour will 
include first appearance in Duluth, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul between their 
Winnipeg dates—Sept. 14 to 18. That 
the Brothers Cherniavsky were unusually 
successful in Winnipeg last year is indi- 
cated by their gross receipts of $4,500 
for three recitals given in the early 
spring. 

On May 30 of this year the trio were 
heard for the first time in Los Angeles, 
under the direction of L. E. Behymer. 
This engagement proved so successful 
that a second recital was given June 3, 
when they were immediately engaged by 
Mr. Behymer for a tour of the coast 
this autumn. As they cover the far 
North before the cold weather sets in, 
they will commence their Pacific Coast 
tour in Tacoma on Sept. 30. 

Oct. 2 is the date of their Portland 
(Ore.) opening. The San Francisco 
début is set for Oct. 22, followed by a 
concert in the same city on the 24th, and 
another in Oakland the following day. 
Immediately after the brothers will sail 
for Honolulu, where they are guaranteed 
a series of engagements the first part of 
November. From Honolulu they journey 
back to Vancouver, where they play Nov. 


17, and follow with three engagements 
in San Francisco beginning the 19th. 
They also play three times in Los Angeles 
in November. 

Their first engagement on their trip 
East is booked for Salt Lake City, Dec. 
4. Denver follows on Dec. 6, and Kansas 
City on Dec. 9, after which come Indian- 
apolis, Terre Haute and other inland 
cities, following which their tour will 
take them to Mobile, Ala., Dec. 14, and 
then to New Orleans, Dec. 16. 

A number of engagements are pending 
in the vicinity of New York City, where 
they will be first heard on two Tuesday 
afternoons, Jan. 16 and 23, 1917. Their 
Boston début will take place that week. 
Among their January bookings are 
Detroit, Jan. 2, and Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Jan. 3. Erie, Pa.; Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo and St. Louis are also scheduled 
for January. 

The accompanying photograph was 
taken at the Universal Film Company’s 
plant, Universal City, near Los Angeles. 
All artists who visit Los Angeles become 
deeply interested in the “movies” and 


visit the various studios whenever the) 
get a chance. Frequently they ar 
caught by a camera without the know! 
edge that they are being used as a “mob.” 

The Cherniavskys are great admirers 
of Charlie Chaplin, and recently visited 
the comedian at the Mutual studio ove: 
which he now presides. 





Alice Nielsen Closes Chautauqua Series 
in Zanesville, O. 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio, Aug. 12..-The Red 
path Chautauqua closed here this week 
with a concert by Alice Nielsen, prima 
donna soprano, who delighted a larg 
audience. Miss Nielsen was accompanied 
by William Reddick, pianist, and Ka: 
Kirksmith, ’cellist, a former Zanesvil! 
boy, also appeared with her. Pallaria 
and his famous band also appeared 01 
the program twice. H. W. J. 





Adelina Agostinelli, formerly of th 
Manhattan Opera House, is singing a 
the Colon in Buenos Ayres. 
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